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~ NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—@~——— 
ENERAL BOULANGER has at last an opportunity of 
putting his popularity to the test in Paris. During the 
whole of his campaign, there has been no vacancy in the thirty- 
eight seats for the Departmen: of the Seine; but a Deputy, 
M. Hude, a wine manufacturer, has now died, and General 
Boulanger has seized the opportunity of contesting the 
seat. He has conciliated the Orleanist Party, always strong 
among the bourgeoisie of Paris, by promising to repeal 
the law banishing the Princes; and M. Rochefort declares 
that the 180,000 readers of his paper, the Intransigeante, are 
ready to support him. The twofold vote would give him an 
immense majority, and the Republicans are puzzled how to 
act. If they select a strong Radical, M. Pierre Baudin, as 
their candidate, they will frighten the moderate Republicans 
tothe General’s side, while if they nominate a Moderate, M. 
Vacquerie, they will give the Extremists an excuse for 
deserting them. As the regular mot d’ordre of the party now 
is, “When in doubt, play a Radical,” M. Baudin will probably 
be selected, and General Boulanger will therefore be supported 
byall the combined forces of Conservatism, plus all the angrily 
discontented. The election, it is assumed, will be fixed for 
January 15th, as Paris does not like waiting; but the Govern- 
ment have the power, under the electoral law, to postpone it 
to March. 











M. de Lesseps is still convinced that his Company can make 
the Panama Canal. He his, therefore, called a grand meeting 
of shareholders, which met in Paris on Thursday, and was 
most enthusiastic. The meeting was assured that the Canal 
could be completed in two years, if sixteen millions sterling 
more were provided, and resolved to keep M. de Lesseps 
at the head of the Company, and to raise that money, 
apparently through the Lottery Loan, priority bonds being 
forbidden by French law. They also resolved to forego all 
interest on their bonds until the Canal is opened, and to urge 
the four hundred and fifty provincial committees of bondholders 
to subscribe largely. The result of the meeting shows the 
strong hold that M. de Lesseps’s personality still has over 
Frenchmen; but as the Lottery Loan has already failed, 
there is little hope that the money will be forthcoming. The 
works have not been stopped on the isthmus; but so strong is 
the apprehension of trouble there, that both the French and 
American Governments have despatched armed vessels to 
Colon to maintain public order. 


There is great uneasiness in Vienna at the state of affairs in 
Servia. The King, it is asserted, tells the Austrian Govern- 
ment that unless he can carry his Constitution, he shall 
abdicate in favour of his son with a Conservative Regency. 
This would be most annoying to Vienna, as the only possible 
Ministry would be Russophil; bat there is a still more pressing 


apprehension. King Milan, who thinks of himself first, and 
who has no private fortune, may rat to save his throne, and 
then Servia becomes a Russian outpost. Already, it is stated 
in the bulletins, he has relinquished his right to make alliances 
and sign military conventions, and has thus placed the 
effective control of foreign policy in the hands of his Ministers, 
who will for the present be Radical and Russian. He may 
take a further step, and turn Radical himself, thus trumping 
the cards of his opponents, and especially of Queen Natalie, 
against whom his hatred becomes almost maniacal. The 
Austrian statesmen tell the correspondents to say there will be 
no interference while the crisis is limited to external politics ; 
but they are evidently uneasy, and by no means so impartial 
as they represent. King Milan, who is by far the most adroit 
man in his dominions, has probably not played his last card 
yet; but his position may grow in a moment into matter of 
European concern. 


Mr. Bright struggles on so valiantly, that even those who 
see most clearly what inroads have been made on his system 
both by the constitutional malady and by the chest attack, are 
beginning to hope that he will more or less recover, and may 
be able before long to leave his bedroom and resume, to some 
extent at least, his usual habits. It will be a great gain not 
only to those who may still hope to enjoy his society, but to 
the Unionists at large, if Mr. Bright recovers, even though he 
should never be able to speak in public again. For Mr. Bright 
is one of the chief witnesses to the Liberalism of the Unionist 
cause. He “testifies,” in the old sense, to the dismay with 
which the idea of severing the bond between the British 
and the Irish Legislature and Administration filled his heart, 
even though he had all his life been reproaching Great 
Britain for not grasping the significance of the Irish Question. 
He saw the evil which British density had wrought on Ireland; 
but he recoiled from Mr. Gladstone’s remedy as worse by far 
than the evil for which it was supposed to be a cure. And the 
difference between having this brought before us as living 
testimony and having it historically recalled as a thing of the 
past, is as immense, for the popular imagination, as the 
difference between a living man and his shadow. 


Lord Dunraven, who pecks at Lord Salisbury’s administra- 
tion with as much pertinacity as was displayed by Dickens’s 
favourite bird which ate up a whole flight of stairs, attacked 
Lord Salisbury yesterday week on the subject of the delay in 
replacing Lord Sackville by a new Minister at Washington, 
asking at the same time for the correspondence. Lord Salis- 
bury replied that the correspondence, not being yet complete, 
could not be presented to Parliament; and that though it was 
quite constitutional to criticise diplomatic appointments when 
made, it was not constitutional “ to require information before- 
hand as to the intentions of the Government.” In fact, Lord 
Dunraven took nothing by his curiosity and excessive anxiety 
to please the United States. There is no notion of quarrelling 
with the United States, but there is certainly no urgency in 
the matter. Mr. Cleveland has had the pleasure of snubbing 
us in a fashion not altogether worthy of him. The “comity 
of nations” cannot require that we should be absolutely in 
haste to show that we rather liked than disliked the experience. 


Lord Rosebery made a speech at Airdrie, near Glasgow, 
yesterday week, which in its main features was hardly marked 
by his usual strength. But he quizzed Lord Salisbury on his 
apparent belief that Scotland was turning Conservative, and 
asked for the evidence,—which, as we agree with Lord Rose- 
bery, is at present conspicuous only “by its absence.” He 
then went on to reply to Lord Derby’s recent speech at Liver- 
pool; but the reply was so utterly wanting in all the elements 
of a reply, that many of Lord Rosebery’s hearers and readers 
must have been tempted to question its seriousness. On that 





subject, however, we have said enough in another column. 
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Then Lord Rosebery went into the commonplaces of party 
controversy, the attack on the Government for holding Suakin, 
for pushing through the Commission on Parnellism and 
Crime, for wasting time on the Irish Parliamentary Under- 
Secretary’s salary, and for renewing the Ashbourne Land- 
Purchase Act. This last he declares to be much more 
socialistic than Mr. Gladstone’s proposed enfranchisement of 
leaseholds in the Limehouse speech. Lord Rosebery’s was 
a singularly poor speech. The party hits were hackneyed, 
and the political argument for Irish Home-rule was of a kind 
which Lord Rosebery must have been anxious to forget as 
soon as it was uttered. If it just escaped sounding silly, it 
did not escape being so. 


The long and dreary Session ended even worse than it began. 
It began with eleven nights’ debate on the Address,—that is, 
with a waste of ten nights,—and it ended with a waste of we 
know not how many nights in wrangling over proposals to 
reduce the Estimates,—proposals which were in no sense serious 
financial proposals, but mere occasions for vituperation against 
the Government. On Friday week, too, Dr. Tanner secured 
his suspension from the service of the House by first inti- 
mating that Mr. Balfour was a swindler and a thief, and then 
openly calling him a coward and a liar, and refusing to with- 
draw. Dr. Tanner did not lose much by getting suspended, 
and we fear that he has gained popularity in Ireland by this 
refined and manly conduct, for the Irish constituencies seem 
to be as proud of men who hurl such epithets at the Irish 
Secretary, as some Red Indian tribes are of those warriors 
who are most successful in scalping their enemies. And yet 
the Irish understood what it was to have educated and learned 
bodies before we English understood it, and in some respects 
are to the present day quicker at appreciating the difference 
between coarse abuse and fair raillery, than we are. Probably 
they know the difference well enough, but, in the blindness of 
their hatred, think any sort of brickbat good enough to fling 
at Mr. Balfour. 


On Monday, at length,—the day before Christmas Day,—the 
Queen’s speech proroguing Parliament was read. It is not 
an interesting document; indeed, there were no materials for 
making it interesting. Her Majesty stated that her relations 
with all foreign Powers “ continued to be friendly ;” regretted 
the failure of the Fisheries Convention with America in con- 
sequence of the refusal of the Senate to ratify it, but hoped 
that the temporary arrangements which had been adopted 
would avert any immediate inconvenience. The conclusion 
of the convention as to Sugar-Bounties was mentioned with 
satisfaction, and the signing of the convention by “the repre- 
sentatives of most of the sugar-producing countries” was 
rehearsed. The condition of Egypt was spoken of as satis- 
factory, except as ‘regarded the necessity for dispersing the 
dervishes at Suakin, which was referred to as a “ brilliant mili- 
tary operation.” The agreement with Germany to stop the 
exportation of slaves from the Hast Coast of Africa was referred 
to, as well as the success of the Black Mountain Expedition 
in India; and Parliament was congratulated on the passing of 
the Local Government Bill. Finally, the Queen expressed 
the hope, in which all good politicians will heartily join, that 
Members of Parliament may be able to promote the successful 
working of the Local Government Act in the various localities 
in which it will shortly be applied. That is a businesslike 
speech, but not one that touches any question of interest. 





The result of the election for Stockton-on-Tees was declared 
on Saturday. Sir Horace Davey (the Gladstonian) won the 
seat, but by so narrow a majority (395) that the victory was 
really a defeat. Sir Horace Davey polled 3,889 votes, against 
3,494 votes given for Mr. Wrightson, the Unionist. In 1885, 
Mr. Dodds, the Liberal candidate, won the seat against 
Mr. Wrightson by a majority of 1,103, and in 1886,—fight- 
ing then as a Gladstonian,—by a majority of 1,002; so that 
the Gladstonian majority has dwindled from 1,002 to 395, 
or by 607 votes, since the last election. Nor can the majority 
be referred to abstentions. Sir Horace Davey polled more 
votes than Mr. Dodds polled in 1886, though not so many as 
Mr. Dodds had polled in 1885, when he represented the united 
Liberal Party. Mr. Wrightson, who was champion of the 
Unionists on both the last occasions, and the Conservative 
candidate on the first occasion, polled a much higher number 
of votes than even in 1885. Then he polled 3,136, while last 


e ees. 
proving that the country is turning decisively Unionist for 
have little confidence at any time in by-elections aa » 
But we do think that the Colchester election and the Stockto, 
election taken together ought to put a stop to the confid : 
assertions of the other side that Mr. Gladstone is car - 
everything before him, and ought to divert Mr, Gladstoy 
himself from those elaborate arithmetical calculations . 
which he has lately so often reassured himself and misled hi 
enthusiastic adherents. ; 


The impression that Stanley is not a prisoner in the hands 
of the Mahdi has become stronger this week. A letter wag 
received at Stanley Falls on August 25th, written by the 
explorer on August 17th—that is, less than five months a 
in which he announces that he had visited Emin Pasha at 
Wadelai, and had returned to the Aruwhimi, a journey of 
eighty-two days, to obtain supplies. He intended to rejoin 
Emin at once, if he could obtain cartridges; and ag he 
could not arrive at Wadelai till the end of November, it jg 
improbable that he was captured by the Mahdi’s ligy. 
tenant in October. It is not impossible, because, knowin 
the route, and having made arrangements to obtain food 
he might make the return journey in less than the eighty 
days; but still, it is improbable. Emin Pasha may, how. 
ever, be a prisoner, and with him Casati, the Italian 
officer. Even of this, however, the evidence is ineoy. 
plete. Once aware of the fate of Emin, Stanley would 
retrace his steps to the Aruwhimi, and will probably next be 
heard of on the Congo. It is, we repeat, thoroughly dis. 
creditable to English capacity for organisation that we cannot 
obtain Negro runners who, for regular and large pay, would 
convey concealed letters from point to point in East Africa, 
The slave-dealers find them, and so, we believe, would any 
experienced Anglo-Indian, if placed in possession of sufficient 
funds. 


Great men of the second rank are forgotten very speedily, 
and the death of Count Loris Melikoff excites, therefore, com. 
paratively little attention. Only twelve years ago, however, 
the Count, who, like General Bagration, was born an Armenian, 
showed himself, by his invasion of Armenia and capture of 
Kars, one of the ablest Generals in the Russian service. The 
Emperor Alexander II. had the greatest confidence in him, 
and in 1879 made him practically his adlatus, placing him 


powers, and asking his advice on all internal questions. The 
General, who was believed to be one of those who recon 
mended that the Czars should retain their autocracy, but call 
a Deliberative Assembly, managed to penetrate the counsels of 
the Nihilists, kept his master safe for twelve months, and on 
March 13th, 1881, besought the Emperor most vehemently not 
to stir abroad. Alexander II., however, who was sick of pre- 
cautions, disregarded the advice, and was blown to pieces. After 
this event, Count Melikoff lived in retirement ; but he remained 
in favour at Court, and had liberal views ever prevailed, might 
again have guided the administration. He was born, however, 
in the South; the climate of St. Petersburg destroyed his 
health, and he died at Nice on the 22nd inst., in the sixty-third 
year of his age. 


The Government adheres steadily to its promise not to 
extend the area of operations in the Soudan, and on Friday 
the British troops were already quitting Suakin. The black 
garrison will, however, remain, and strong outworks have 
been thrown up, so as to prevent the dervishes, should they 
return, from again shelling the town. The correspondents 
on the spot report grave local objections to the course pur- 
sued, the friendly tribes wishing the British to make another 
attack upon Osman Digna in Handoub. If defeated there, 
they say, he will fly, and they will themselves prevent his 
returning any more. That is all very well; but the Soudan 
is wide, and as we cannot pursue the enemy to his destruction, 
we may as well make the contest a purely defensive one. 
It looks very much as if the friendly Arabs were willing to 
drive away the dervishes, with whom they are now at 
permanent feud, but would like very much to do it by 
expending British troops instead of risking their own lives. 
That is good policy on their part, but is not precisely the rile 
which this Government desires to play. 


The French just now are like one of Southey’s heroes, “all 
naked feeling and raw life,” ready.to fight the world for any- 





week his poll reached 3,494. We do not regard the election as 


thing, however valueless, which can be considered a right. 


at the head of a special service of police with dictatorial 
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e grievance is fishing off Newfoundland. They 
f fishing off part of the island, under the Treaty 
t Utrecht; but the Newfoundlanders consider that they 
y tch them, and have passed Acts to forbid their fishers 
tl live bait, besides building on French ground work- 
shops f0° preserving lobsters. 
prought these gr 
M. Goble 
steps: He 
Jobster-preser'v 
fifth of the s 
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suppression. 
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the latter to French voters of Chauvinist opinions. 


A letter has been published from Mr. J. Latham, 
representing the Wilkinson Sword Company, to the Director- 


General of Contracts, explaining the condition of the 
Up 


Admiral Veron on Monday 
ievances before the French Senate, and 
t declared that he would take all necessary | 
did not care about the live bait, but the | 
ing works must be “ made to disappear.” One- 
hore belonged to the French, and although 
English works had been established there for a long period, 
pe should at once open negotiations with England for their 
If M. Goblet’s despatches are in the tone of | 
h, he must be a pleasant person to negotiate with ; 
but we presume the former are addressed to gentlemen, and 
























sword and bayonet manufacture in this country. 
to 1887 it was dead, all such articles being obtained 
from Solingen, in Germany. In that year, however, 
Messrs. Wilkinson obtained a contract from Government for 
4 hundred and fifty thousand sword-bayonets, and started 
afactory in London which they believe will meet all require- 
ments. Their single difficulty has been to train a sufficient 
number of grinders to enable them to keep pace with their 
forging work ; but this is being overcome. They have during 
the interval been obliged to transmit certain orders to 
Solingen, but they will in a short time be independent. The 
letter, which reveals an unpleasant hiatus in the English 
toolmaking trade—for a sword-bayonet is, after all, nothing 
but a steel tool—is unusually frank, and is accepted 
as, “on the whole, reasonable,” by the Director of Army 
Contracts; and we may hope, therefore, that by-and-by 
English swords and bayonets will be as serviceable as English 
ploughshares. Is the Government, however, wise in depending 
upon a single firm, however honest or well supplied? Why 
does it not set up a factory in India, where labour is cheap, 
iron plentiful, and the Administration able, if it pleases, to 
make deliberate fraud upon the State a highly penal offence ? 
We suppose it is too much to suggest that the best sword- 
makers would be convicts, who must work honestly. 


The “National Congress,” as the educated Bengalees call 
it, assembled at Allahabad on December 26th, and Mr. George 
Yule, a Caleutta merchant, was elected Chairman. It appears 
from his speech, and from the resolutions to be proposed, that 
it is intended to direct all efforts to a single end, the opening 
of the Legislative Council. It would be increased to thirty 
members, half of whom would be elected and half nominated 
by the Crown. The Viceroy would remain independent, and 
retain a veto; but the Legislature would make all laws, control 
expenditure, and exercise the right of interpellation. This 
will seem to many Englishmen a moderate plan, but it trans- 
mutes the vital principle of Indian government, as thence- 
forward the Secretary of State could give no final order 
either for the passing of a law or a military expedition. The 
powers taken from the representative of the Crown are also 
taken from the Minister responsible to Parliament. It will be 
observed that the Congress as yet has avoided the crucial 
question, the nature of the electorate. It is on this point that 
the scheme will break down, as no system can be devised 
which would not give all power to Hindoos, thereby rousing 
the Mussulmans to fury, and most of it to Bengalees. 


We have spoken of the great loss that the Church in London 
is about to sustain in the removal of Mr. Llewelyn Davies toa 
living on the borders of Yorkshire and Lancashire. That loss 
is well illustrated by the admirable letter sent to Tuesday’s 
Times on the strange request of “General” Booth, of the 
Salvation Army, that the Government would make him a 
grant of £15,000 for charitable purposes, the money to be 
spent in providing reseues and refuges for the poor of London, 
under the guidance of the Salvation Army. Mr. Llewelyn 
Davies states that it has been his business to ascertain how 
far the Salvation Army has really done a great and efficient 
work within that very poor part of his parish called Lisson 
Grove. It has had and still has a large hall and “ barracks ” 


people who were made Salvationists for a time and then 
relapsed. He knows more who were always religious, 
but who were attracted by the character of the Sal- 
vation Army’s services. But anxious to know how much 
the Salvation Army had really done for people who would 
otherwise have been left in the mire, Mr. Davies pressed 
the Salvationists for instances of Lisson Grove converts who 
had remained steady; and though he got several promises 
that he should have a list of such converts about whom he 
could make inquiries, the list was finally refused. And the 
same fate attended the efforts of a brother-clergyman to 
promote a similar inquiry. Now, this is just the sort of test 
which is so seldom applied by men of genuine religious zeal 
like Mr. Llewelyn Davies ; and it is his power and will to apply 
such tests which have so greatly benefited the cause of wise 
charity in London. Most clergymen would be either repelled 
at once by the. bad taste of Salvationism, or overcome at 
once by its generous enthusiasm. But Mr. Davies is both 
ardent and sober, prompt to help what is good, even if it 
somewhat offends his taste, and determined not to give indis- 
criminate aid to what he has not fully tested, simply because 
he knows that it would injure the cause of true charity far 


more seriously than any indulgence of generous sympathies 
would compensate. 
London needs, and that London will greatly miss. 


That is the sort of religious guide that 





An interesting summary is given in Wednesday’s Times of 


Count Teleki’s exploring expedition in East Africa, which 
many will read because it appears to have gone in the same 
direction as Alan Quatermain’s imaginary journey to the land 
of the white race with the two Queens. 
himself attempted early in his expedition,—unsuceessfully, we 
gather,—the ascent of Mount Kenia, the same whose white peak 
so fascinated Alan Quatermain and the little heroine who is 
rescued by him from the Masai. 
the great lake, the subterranean river, and the white race and 


Indeed, Count Teleki 


But instead of coming on 


their wonderful manufactures in gold, Count Teleki only 


found a big lake, which they named Rudolf Lake, something 


like two hundred miles in extent from north to south, in an 
exceedingly barren country, where the few inhabitants can 
only support themselves by fishing in the lake, and where 
agriculture is very difficult. Alan Quatermain and his com- 
panions would have thought nothing of Count Teleki’s dis- 
coveries; and yet they were, painfully bought at the cost of 
much danger and privation. 


On Christmas Day, both the sermon at St. Paul’s,—a very 
able one, preached by the Rev. Aubrey Moore,—and the 
sermon at Westminster Abbey,—an equally able one, preached 
by the Dean,—dwelt very appropriately on humility as the 
special lesson of the day. If God humbled himself to raise man, 
it seems pretty clear that man without humbling himself 
cannot do the same work; and so at St. Paul’s and at West- 
minster Abbey alike, the English people were told that the 
way to subdue the world is not to play the master, but to play 
the servant, and to play the servant in all earnestness. Humility 
is a lesson which Englishmen can never have impressed on them 
too often, especially those Englishmen who have to administer 
the affairs of a great Empire ; but we are not sure that the great 
majority of English citizens are not in danger of mistaking the 
lesson, and thinking that we can only truly serve our fellow- 
men by resigning as arrogant the attempt to govern them, even 
where governing them, and governing them strongly, is the only 
way to serve them. No misconception could be historically 
less Christian. Both Christ and his Apostles taught explicitly 
that even the Roman rulers of their time had a great duty to 
the world to perform, and that they ought not to bear the 
sword in vain. And if the Roman rulers, with their frequent 
venality and indifference to justice, were treated as chosen 
instruments of the supreme righteousness, it is clear enough 
that Christian Englishmen may perform a much greater ser- 
vice than the Romans ever did, in supervising the administra- 
tion of great tracts of the earth’s surface in places where no 
other just government is even possible. It is the merit of the 
democratic form of government that the people easily catch 
the significance of lessons in political humility: it is its chief 
defect, that the people, in their moral eagerness to apply that 
lesson, often miss, and miss fatally, its true drift. 
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in Lisson Street. Mr. Davies has known some dissolute 


New Consols (2$) were on Friday 963 to 97. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE LESSONS OF THE SESSION. 


é gew dreary Session which terminated on Monday has 
furnished us with several lessons, though these lessons 
are not, perhaps, of the most stimulating kind. If Robert 
Bruce’s famous spider had succeeded as often as it is said 
to have failed before its final success, but if success when 
gained had seemed all but fruitless, and had been neces- 
sarily followed by other successful endeavours as arduous 
and as fruitless, then it would have furnished a fair fore- 
cast of the lessons of the recent Session. For, on the 
whole, it has been a Session of success, but of success so 
laboriously achieved and so slowly taken to heart by the 
country,—though we think that it has been taken to 
heart,—as to be almost as cheerless as failure. The 
Government have kept their place; they have carried 
two great measures; they have renewed the experiment 
of the Ashbourne Act in Ireland; they have, thanks 
to Mr. Balfour, repelled victoriously the innumerable 
petty assaults on their Irish policy, which, like the attacks 
of clouds of mosquitoes, have resulted in a great deal 
more irritation than peril; and they have at length begun 
to reap that confidence which mere good intentions never 
win from Englishmen, though the persons who form and 
publish those good intentions always seem to be surprised 
and indignant at the very little credit they get for them. 
The truth is that the English people like to see evidence 
of tenacity of purpose, of which, till lately, there has been 
no superfluity. But the wearier and drearier the Session, 
the more ‘factious the attacks upon the Estimates, the 
more numerous the motions for adjournment in order to 
discuss questions of urgent public importance, the more 
vexatious the crowds of questions, the more harassing the 
false imputations on Government officials, the greater is 
the proof of tenacity which the Government have given, 
and the greater the effect which that proof of tenacity will 
produce in winning supporters to their policy, and 
antagonists to Home-rule. For this must be clearly under- 
stood by the Government, as it is, we think, beginning to 
be understood by the people, that the cause of the Union 
will not be won in a day; that it needs obstinate defence 
if it is to be won at all; and that it will never get warm 
and enthusiastic support, until it has been demonstrated 
by experience that a sufficient amount of fortitude and 
obstinacy exists in the Government as well as a right frame 
of mind. The English people probably feel that there is 
no use in fighting this cause at all, unless they get tough 
men to fight it with. And perhaps the Session just closed 
has proved this for the first time. Absolute firmness, 
illimitable patience, complete self-command through all the 
innumerable affronts and worries which the enemy contrive 
to invent,—these are the qualities which the Government 
have shown in all the principal situations of the Session ; 
and we think we have a right to say that the impression 
produced by these qualities is at last telling on the con- 
stituencies, and that poor and inadequate as the ground 
gained may have been, and slowly as it has been gained, 
it is the very fortitude with which that poor and slow 
and inadequate advance has been established and improved, 
that has at last begun to inspire confidence in the 
strength of the Government. The first lesson of the 
Session is, then, that its opponents’ virulence, the in- 
numerable and disheartening delays, the inch-by-inch 
progress, the scanty though hard-won measures, are not 
to be regarded as disheartening omens for the future, if 
they inspire, as we think they have begun to inspire, the 
British people with a confidence which is always of slow 
growth, that the patience and firmness of purpose behind 
the Government are nearly inexhaustible, that they will 
not throw up their cards in a fit of mortification, that they 
will not yield valuable ground, and lose valuable time, in 
asking too soon for a renewal of the trust which has been 
provisionally conferred on them, and which ought not to 
be renewed unless they first show that it has been deserved 
and is being faithfully executed. The British people have 
been, as we believe, demoralised by sudden changes of 
front, by sensational excitements which bewilder them. 
They will only be rallied to meet abrupt evolutions of this 
kind, by leaders who can prove that they will not imitate 
the versatility and instability of their opponents, that 
they will stick to their ground, stubbornly, grimly if need 
be, and will, as General Grant said, “fight it out on this 
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This, then, we regard as the first and the most im 
lesson of the Session,—that the more the steadiness th 
patience, the dourness of the Government is trieg’ ; 
proved, the better they will stand with the country, ia 
the second lesson is,—that they did right in refusing to “ 
Ireland absorb all their attention, and in firmly insist; : 
upon proceeding with the National Debt Bill and the Local 
Government Bill, in spite of the distractions which Trish 
affairs so liberally afforded. Mr. Parnell, acute as he jg 
was a little too clever when he persuaded himself that y, 
sooner would the Government devote themselves seriously 
to British affairs, than they would founder and displa: 
the weakness of a coalition. They have not displayed that 
weakness, and for a very good reason,—namely, that the 
parties which have coalesced have not coalesced for ay 
merely temporary purpose, but because the constituencies 
which have returned men of the one party, have come to 
think much the same as the constituencies which have re. 
turned men of the other party. There is all the difference 
in the world between what used to be called a coalition 
and the coalition between the Liberal Unionists and the 
Conservatives. What used to be called a coalition was an 
agreement to act together among politicians who, though 
they agreed on one important point, were sent to Parlia. 
ment by constituencies which differed from each other on 
a great many other points, many of them equally important 
and some of them perhaps even more important. But 
that is not so at all as regards the followers of Lord 
Hartington and the followers of Lord Salisbury. The 
followers of Lord Hartington remain much where they 
were, excepting that, having received a great shock from 
Mr. Gladstone’s sudden and complete change of policy, 
they have naturally veered somewhat in the direction of 
fixity of purpose and constancy of policy,—i.e., against 
sensationalism of all kinds. So far, then, as they have 
veered at all, they have, naturally and properly, veered 
towards the right centre. On the other hand, Lord Salis. 
bury’s followers have just been reinforced by a great 
number of voters who insist on the new party taking a 
more Liberal view than the old Conservative Party had 
ever taken, and in this way the Conservatives have 
been decidedly liberalised,—even more profoundly modified 
than the Liberals have been modified in the direction of 
Conservatism. The consequence is a very solid party of 
which the leaders may still differ a little, but of which 
the followers differ hardly at all, while so far as they do 
differ, their differences are being reduced from month to 
month by the pressure of inevitable circumstances. We 
see the result in the way in which the Local Government 
Bill was received. No doubt at first many of the Conserva- 
tive Members were shocked. They loudly proclaimed 
that there had been no popular demand for any change so 
vast, and did their best to foster the discontent which 
sprang up. But soon the pressure of the constituencies 
was felt. Conservative county Members discovered that 
their constituencies did not respond to their alarms, that, on 
the contrary, they looked with very considerable satisfaction 
on the new power which was to be conferred on the people, 
and the cries of discontent died away. Mr. Parnell was 
disappointed, and was disappointed just because he had 
been mistaken in regarding the coalition as a coalition in 
the old sense. Far from being that, the junction of the 
Liberal Unionists with the Conservatives was merely the 
natural end of an approximation which had been going 
on for some time between genuine Liberals who dislike 
sensation and revolution, and genuine Conservatives who 
see more and more plainly every year that their Con- 
servatism must for the future found itself on the constancy 
of popular instincts, and not on the constancy of privileged 
self-interest. The resolve of the Government not to be 
any longer absorbed by the horrible fascination of their 
Trish difficulties, has been amply rewarded by the results 
of the recent Session. So far from Ireland having proved 
the only subject on which the Liberal Unionists and Con- 
servatives are heartily united, these parties have been even 
more thoroughly united on the chief English questions 
than on the chief Irish questions. 

The last important lesson of the Session has been the 
urgent need of relief both from business which local bodies 
are better fitted to transact, and from superabundant talk 
about business which no other body but Parliament could 
transact at all. But the decentralisation must concern 
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only what Parliament does badly because it is deficient 
‘1 local knowledge. Mr. Gladstone’s proposal to 
decentralise the decision of the great principles on 
which the life and union of Kingdoms depend, is 
not only dangerous, but it is also self-contradictory, 
pecause even he has been obliged to concede that, 
after the local body has decided these principles in 
one way, the central body shall review the decision 
and fight the battle all over again. That is no 
true decentralisation, but, on the contrary, it is a mere 
application of local irritants to make the central 
controversy twice as bitter and violent as before. But 
when all has been done which ought to be done, for 
removing to local bodies business of which Parlia- 
ment has not the requisite knowledge, or has not at 
hand the requisite witnesses, there will clearly remain 
an immense superabundance of talk over practical 
deliberation, of which we can, so far as we see, 
get rid only in one way, by reducing, and reducing 
with no sparing hand, the number of the House of 
Commons. That, of course, is at present a “ counsel of 
perfection ” for which the country is not yet ripe. Indeed, 
we hope that no further attempt at fundamental constitu- 
tional change will be made for a long time, nor till experi- 
ence has shown what the weak points of our renovated 
system really are. But whenever that time comes, it will, 
we think, hardly be doubted that the Session of 1888 pro- 
duced the most overwhelming evidence that the room for 
speech under our existing arrangements is much too great, 
and that, consequently, the room left for deliberate action is 
much too small. 


THE TEST ELECTION IN PARIS. 


RE not we English getting a little stupid in the 
A matter of news? There have been pages published 
during the past month about occurrences in East Africa 
which are not, at all events, of the first moment, as com- 
pared with paragraphs about the progress of opinion in 
France, which may suddenly affect the history of the 
Continent and the fortunes of every man in Europe. 
Nothing can be more certain, allowance being made for 
the fallibility of all human forecasts, than that a revolu- 
tion in France will be followed by a European war. If 
the Red Republic wins, and suppressing the Senate and the 
Presidency, establishes a Sovereign Chamber, the managers 
of the League of Peace, in dread of anti-social ideas, as well 
as of attack, will call on France to disarm, and so precipitate 
the collision. If, on the other hand, the Reaction wins 
through its instrument, General Boulanger, he must go to 
war to give the new régime glory by recovering the two pro- 
vinces, and to show Frenchmen that a dictatorship means 
for them more than the Republic meant. It is clear that 
the conflict is already raging between these two projects, 
that opinion in France is growing hot, and that to under- 
stand its direction is of the last importance; yet the 
amount of information given us is surprisingly small, 
hardly more than we are favoured with from Belgrade. 
London readers hear nothing in the journals of opinion in 
the great French cities other than Paris, and may gather 
the feeling of the peasantry as they can from the 
ballots cast in the Departments at by-elections, some 
of which at least, like the ominous one in the Var, 
may be greatly influenced by local circumstances. 
Even from Paris they obtain little information of any 
value, for the cardinal fact of the situation in the capital, 
that a large section of the ultras whose opinions are ex- 
pressed by the Intransigeante and the Lanterne have 
become Boulangist, is not at all explained. What do the 
Parisian workmen expect from “ the General” that their 
journals, merely because they support him, should, as is 
stated on authority, triple their circulation? Even the 
opinions of public men in France upon the situation are 
most imperfectly made known here. It is evident that M. 
Floquet is alarmed, for he admits that publicly, and pro- 
mises to strengthen the laws, but it is not known what 
he fears; while his colleagues’ views are, for English ears, 
absolutely suppressed. The speech of M. Challemel-Lacour, 
the old Opportunist, which made such a profound sensation 
in France, and is placarded by order in all Departments, 
has never been fully reported in English, and the adhe- 
sions or non-adhesions of parties to the General, according 
to the correspondents, fluctuate from day to day. They 
probably do not fluctuate at all, though those of their 


spokesmen do; but so complete is the apparent confusion, 
that no one in London appears able to form an idea as 
to the result of the great test election shortly to come off. 
Accident has prevented General Boulanger hitherto from 
appealing to Paris; but a M. Hude, Deputy for the Seine, 
has just died, the General has promptly accepted the 
challenge to stand as candidate, and probaiiy before the 
end of January the world will know whether the “ Army 
of the Revolution,” the fighting section of the populace of 
Paris, accepts or rejects the nominee of all the discontented. 

The verdict will not, of course, be final, for the provinces 
have overborne the capital before now—did it, in fact, 
during the greater part of the reign of Napoleon III.— 
but still, the decision will be one of the highest importance. 
The Republicans have been denying General Boulanger’s 
popularity for months, upon the very ground that popu- 
larity in France depends upon Paris, and that Paris has 
not spoken. Both parties will do their utmost in a city 
in which dictation from above has rarely influenced 
votes. Under scrutin de liste, though but one seat is 
vacant, the whole of Paris votes for an accidental vacancy ; 
and the aggregate voice of Paris has at least this 
meaning. If it is in favour of the Pretender, the changes 
he suggests, which are to begin with the severance of the 
Executive from the Legislature, after the American fashion, 
and the settlement of disputes between them by the 
Referendum, will not be resisted by an insurrection in the 
capital, or, which is equally important, by the fear of one. 
If, on the other hand, it is against him, the Republican 
Government is safe for a time; and though it must ulti- 
mately appeal to the people through a General Election, 
still it can repress any violence, may abolish scrutin de liste, 
and may even, by some new legislative proposal, excite 
anew among the peasantry that regard which in 1877 
they manifested for the Republic. Moreover, though the 
ascendency of Paris has declined in France, the capital 
still leads opinion in the cities, which furnish a seventh 
of all recruits and a much larger proportion of non-com- 
missioned officers; and it greatly influences in all districts 
those who are inclined to vote for Extremist candidates, 
and whose support or abstention is in many Departments 
essential to General Boulanger. In every village, too, how- 
ever rural, the decision of the capital is at least known, and 
the difficulty of getting anything whatever known all over 
France except through the energetic action either of the 
Government or the Church, is recognised by all parties 
equally as extreme. The vote, therefore, is more weighty 
than would be that of London; and the vote of London, 
if it voted all together, say, for Mr. Balfour and against 
Mr. Parnell, or the reverse, would press heavily on the 
scale of general opinion. 

The result of the election is as yet obscure, because the 
Republicans have not yet determined on their line of 
defence. It is known, or, at all events, believed, that 
when it comes to the push, all Reactionaries will vote for 
the General out of sheer hostility to the Republic; that 
all clericals, not an unimportant body even in Paris when 
it comes to a mass vote, will be on the same side, if only 
because they cannot be worse off than with the Chamber ; 
and that he will have considerable support from the 
Extremists, headed by M. Rochefort. These last are 
not, as M. Rochefort alleges, one hundred and eighty 
thousand strong, but they are by far the largest and 
the most united body among Parisian voters. The 
Republicans, however, are much less clear as to their 
course. The respectables among them incline to coun- 
centrate all votes on M. Vacquérie, who is decided but 
not extreme; and as the chiefs prefer him, he may be 
ultimately the party nominee. That will detach from the 
General many of those who support him mainly from 
panic, and who would still adhere to the Republic if they 
only thought it was strong enough to secure them per- 
manent protection. On the other hand, such a selection 
will annoy the Radicals, who are always wild with fear of 
being tricked ; and in fear of that result, it is suggested that 
the party should unite on M. Pierre Baudin, who, besides 
being a Radical, inherits from his father, who died on a barri- 
cade in 1851,a known Radicalname. The idea of heredity 
is not dead even among Parisian Extremists, and it is hoped 
all Radicals will rally to so conspicuous a standard ; while 
Moderates, aware that one Deputy can make little difference, 
will vote for him just to keep the General out, and so avoid 
the impression his victory might produce. That is an 





astute calculation, but we suspect it is a little too fine- 
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drawn for an excited time, and a population which votes 
by ballot. The true questions, we fear, are whether the 
majority of the Parisians desire a change or not, whether 
or not they are sick of the Republic and its ineffectiveness, 
and whether at heart they do or do not dread war. We 
get no help from the reporters on any of those points, 
nor is any guidance to be derived from previous elections, 
General Boulanger being in Paris a new disturbing force. 
Our general impression, however, is that the General 
will win ; that Paris dislikes the Government, if not the 
Republic ; that his personality attracts the lowest mass, 
relieving for them the tedium of political debate ; and that 
thousands will vote for him merely in the hope of securing 
a strong excitement. As to the dread of war, Paris has 
always been more warlike than the provinces, and if it sees 
Boulanger more closely, it also sees and heartily despises 
the majority in the Chamber, who to the rural communes 
are almost an abstraction. Paris has never loved Parlia- 
mentary government, or borne with it for a whole genera- 
tion, and has never lost the most dangerous of all political 
beliefs, the confidence that if it gives itself a master, it can 
get rid of him again. We shall be much surprised if the 
great city, when asked to vote by ballot, reverses the 
decision of the provinces; but if it does, General Bou- 
langer will have received for the moment an almost 
erushing blow. 





LORD ROSEBERY’S IRISH FORECAST. 


ORD ROSEBERY is not only a brilliant, but, what is 
much more, a reasonable and sensible statesman, as 

his admirable administration of the Foreign Office proved. 
But in his speech this day week at Airdrie, near Glasgow, 
he certainly did not display himself in this. aspect ; 
and but that we feel sure of his respect for his audience, 
we should have almost been inclined to think that he was 
amusing himself at their expense, by showing how easy 
it was to impose anything upon them as satisfactory political 
argument. Lord Derby’s objections to Irish Home-rule as 
modified by the retention of the Irish Members at West- 
minster, would, said Lord Rosebery, only be valid if three 
highly improbable contingencies were all to happen. First, 
the fixed hostility of the Irish race towards the British 
~Government must continue; next, the Irish Members must 
continue, after the concession of Home-rule, to take an 
active part in the Imperial Parliament; and, thirdly, 
besides taking that active part, they must all pull together 
as a united party. Now, according to Lord Rosebery, all 
these three suppositions are bare possibilities, and not even 
probabilities at all. And what did Lord Rosebery adduce 
in proof that the Irish Members will not give us 
any trouble after they have once got a Legislature of 
their own? Nothing more remarkable than a speech by 
Mr. O’Brien at Mallow forswearing all the hostility he 
might formerly have entertained to the British people, 
and. a speech of Mr. John O’Connor’s at Stockton to a 
similar effect. We should have given Lord Rosebery credit 
for more judgment,—at all events for not presenting 
remarks which have all the intrinsic levity of mere 
Labouchereisms, without a little pains to make them seem 
plausible. What does Lord Rosebery suppose to have been 
the ground of the Liberal demand to which Mr. Gladstone 
at length, and we imagine rather reluctantly, yielded, that 
the Irish Members should be retained at Westminster ? 
Was it not taken for the purpose of asserting and main- 
taining the full authority of the Imperial Parliament in 
Irish affairs ? Would the concession of that demand have 
produced any effect at all unless it had been believed that 
if the Irish Members were thus retained, the Parliament at 
Westminster would be both competent and resolute to 
wield the power it thus claimed, and to veto acts of 
injustice committed by the Irish Legislature or the Irish 
Administration? Was not the whole significance of the 
demand this,—that the Liberals felt it utterly base to hand 
over Ireland to the ri: of a Nationalist majority, after 
the Irish minority had been solemnly promised, as they were 
by Mr. Gladstone, that their interests would be more than 
adequately secured by the large majority of English and 
Scotch representatives in the Imperial Parliament whose 
sympathies would always incline to the side of the Irish 
minority rather than to that of the Irish majority? Well, 
if, as is notorious, that was the true meaning of this demand 
which Mr. Gladstone has conceded, can Lord Rosebery 
maintain with a grave face, that on the occasions on which 
the British Parliament may happen to review Irish contro- 
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versies, the Irish representatives will be likely either—(]) 
to sympathise with the wishes of the British people ; or (2), 
to stay in Ireland and tamely allow the British Parliament 
to reverse what they have done, at its discretion ; or (3), to 
show themselves so divided amongst themselves when the 
come over, that they could not turn the scale against any 
British Ministry that disapproved and proposed to disallow 
their Irish policy? We do not like to speak disrespectful] 
of any drift of Lord Rosebery’s, or we should say that talk 
of this kind is simply nonsense,—political talk meant to 
pass muster at a meeting, but not meant to pass muster in 
any sagacious mind. The retention of the Irish Members 
was demanded simply and solely for the purpose of pre. 
venting or reversing the adoption of any policy in Ireland 
which the people of the United Kingdom as a whole might 
deem dangerous or unjust. And if it were not to be used 
for that end, the retention of the Irish representatives at 
Westminster would be a mere sham, and, as we hope and 
believe, a sham which the people of Great Britain would 
not tolerate. But supposing that to be so, it does 
not take a man of Lord Rosebery’s capacity to see 
that. all his three “ bare possibilities ” become moral cer- 
tainties. The Irish representatives might forswear their 
abstract hostility to the British people as freely as they 
liked; they would find their concrete hostility sharp 
enough if they expected to have their Irish policy reversed 
at Westminster. They might be content enough to stay 
in Dublin while they felt sure of not having their plans 
overruled at Westminster ; but they would flock over here 
fast enough so soon as they saw that that catastrophe was 
impending over them. And they would, if we may judge 
the future by the past, enter into any combinations they 
could contrive with British parties in order to turn out or 
hamper a Government that was disposed to thwart their 
plans. And as for their not pulling together in sucha 
Parliament, what would there be to prevent them from 
acting in sucha Parliament precisely on the same principles 
on which they have acted in the present and the last two 
Parliaments? Lord Rosebery can hardly be speaking 
seriously when he so nearly trangresses the boundary 
between sense and nonsense as he did in these remarks. 
And then Lord Rosebery fortifies his position by telling 
us of Mr. O’Brien’s professions of good feeling at Mallow, 
and Mr. John O’Connor’s at Stockton! Very likely they 
felt what they said, for, of course, they feel kindly enough 
just now to the Gladstonian Party, for whose success at 
the polls they are doing all in their power. But what 
on earth has that to do with the matter? Pro' ably Mr. 
O’Brien and Mr. John O’Connor are almost in iove with 
Gladstonian constituencies, so long as Gladstonian con- 
stituencies are playing all their cards for them. But 
if the time ever comes when the representatives of these 
same constituencies insist on reversing the action of 
(say) Mr. O’Brien’s Irish Administration, human nature 
will not ‘be human nature, certainly Mr. O’Brien’s nature 
will not be Mr. O’Brien’s nature, if the old wrath does 
not flame out again in double brilliancy. Why, even at 
the present time, Mr. O’Brien, with all this blatant 
love for England, will not concede so much to English 
opinion as to abandon that “Plan of Campaign” which 
even English Liberals do not dare to defend, and which 
his own leader, Mr. Parnell, thinks it prudent to repudiate. 
What are we to think of the conciliatory disposition of an 
Trish politician who will not even concede a hair’s-breadth 
to the unanimous disapprobation of the head of his 
Church, the head of his party, and the opinion of his most 
active allies? Lord Rosebery should think twice before 
giving the sanction of his great name and reputation to 
stuff of this kind. “These shows are glass, the very sun 
shines through them.” 


THE RECENT PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. 


T is evident that public opinion in America is by no 
means satisfied with the manner in which the late 
Presidential election was carried out. The air is full of 
complaints of the way in which the ballot was worked, of 
the wholesale purchase of votes, and of huge subscriptions 
having been made to party funds on condition that the 
subscribers, if their party proved successful, should be 
rewarded with place and power. For instance, it is openly 
said by the Nation, the organ of the “ Mugwump” section 
of the Democratic Party—a paper far less liable to sensa- 





tional crazes than most of the American Press—that 
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yotes were bought en bloc by the Republican managers, 
and it quotes from the Republican newspaper, the 
Mail and Express, an article complaining that three of 
the “movements” purchased did not act up to their con- 
tract. These are the words of the Mail and Express, as 
given in the Nation :—“As to the Coogan movement, it 
promised 20,000 more votes for Harrison and Miller than 
it delivered, and collapsed, after polling about 9,000 for 
Coogan for Mayor, into the arms of Tammany Hall, which 
presented the only other Romanist for that office. The 
James O’Brien movement promised 10,000 more votes than 
itdelivered. The John J. O’Brien movement kept its word 
retty well for Harrison, miserably for Miller, and not at all 
for Erhardt.” Again, the Nation declares that it is a matter 
of common notoriety that a certain great storekeeper found 
an enormous sum of money for the Republican committee, 
on condition that in the event of success, he should have “ a 
controlling interest’ in General Harrison’s Cabinet. In a 
word, the Nation declares that the past campaign has 
brought the country “one step nearer to the possibility, 
which now stares us in the face, of the purchase of the 
entire Administration from the National Committee of the 
winning party for a sum which many of our rich men could 
now afford to pay for such a luxury, and which, as well as 
we can judge, need not be higher than, say, $4,000,000.” 
“No such chance,” it goes on, “ has been offered to wealth 
in the modern world or in the ancient world since the 
Pretorian Guard sold the Roman Empire at public 
auction.” In such a strain run the complaints made by 
the Nation of the manner in which the late election 
was conducted,—complaints which are summed up in a 
passage in which the country is solemnly warned that it 
has reached the parting of the ways, and must decide 
whether or not it will check the flow of corruption :— 
“The election has at iast made the country aware, 
not only that the present close division of parties in 
doubtful States makes the temptation to bribery almost 
overwhelming, but that we have among us a very large 
body of rich men who think it no harm to bribe in defence 
of what they consider their own interests, and a large body 
of poor men who have been bribed so often that the 
association of duty with the ballot has faded from their 
memories. ..... Hitherto, we have only had to contend 
with the vague expectation of men who subscribe largely 
to campaign funds, that they will get an equivalent in 
public honours and salaries in case of victory, and who 
modestly conceal their pretensions and make no public 
sign if they are disappointed. But to-day we are con- 
fronted with actual purchasers, holding what they believe 
to be ‘a call’ on the President of the United States for 
such offices as they may designate, in return for cash.” 
Though calling our readers’ attention to what is a 
matter of considerable public interest—the possibility that 
a great movement in favour of electoral purity in the 
United States will spring out of the scandals of the late 
election,—we must warn them not to take the whole matter 
in too serious a light. A defeated political party is always 
inclined to attribute its defeat to electoral corruption. At 
the present moment, too, the heat and fury of the Pre- 
sidential battle has so little subsided that it is very 
doubtful whether it would be possible for any party 
politician, however anxious to be fair, to judge matters 
coolly and dispassionately. No doubt the Nation admits 
that corruption probably existed in the Democratic as well 
as in the Republican Party ; but this admission cannot be 
held as a complete proof of impartiality. Men will often 
abuse their own side when very eager to convict their 
opponents of wrong-doing. Again, too, our readers must 
not, even if the charges of corruption are not dis- 
proved, jump at once to the conclusion that therefore 
American politics are hopelessly corrupt, or draw flattering 
comparisons between England and the United States. In 
the first place, Americans are always proving that they are 
true-born Englishmen by their eagerness to wash their 
political dirty linen in public. Just as in England so in 
America ; if there is a public scandal it is sure to be written 
up and talked up entirely out of its true proportions. 
Neither branch of the English race tries to hide its blunders 
from the view of the world as do Frenchmen and Germans ; 
but both insist not only upon the fullest publicity and 
the fullest criticism, but on a certain element of sensa- 
tionalism being introduced into the discussion, which 
must always be allowed for by outside observers. Still, 
though feeling that the Nation has probably somewhat 





exaggerated the extent to which the corruption has been 
carried, we may feel pretty confident that things are 
not in any very satisfactory condition, and that just as 
England in 1880 realised the necessity for passing such a 
measure as the Corrupt and [legal Practices Act, so 
America is in need of some strong check upon the 
purchase of votes. The Nation demands that Congress 
should institute an inquiry into the charges made in 
regard to the election, and to this demand it is difficult 
to see how any negative answer can be given except by 
those who have something to conceal. The demand is 
not for an inquiry into whether or not General Harrison 
was rightly or wrongly elected. That is a matter 
which is rightly regarded as settled beyond discussion. 
The inquiry is simply asked for in order that the country 
may be brought face to face with the facts. “ What the 
inquiry is needed for,” says the Nation, “is not to raise 
any dispute, or contest any claim, or introduce any dis- 
turbance whatever into the devolution of the Presidency, 
but to inform the public judgment touching the evil to be 
dealt with. The public attention is now turned to it, and 
there is a strong and growing disposition to deal with it, 
which, however, needs to be fortified by evidence of some 
more positive sort than is to be found in newspaper charges 
or the reports of individuals. As long as there is no official, 
sworn testimony on the subject, tens of thousands will 
evade the formation of any opinion about it, or giving any 
aid in obtaining remedial legislation. We saw during the 
canvass how easy it was, even for clergymen and other 
professional moralists, to shut their eyes to the Republican 
forgeries as long as the proofs of them were only to be 
found in the newspapers. The very same plea will avail 
others now in shutting their eyes to the prevalence of vote- 
buying. But get a few managers on the witness-stand 
under oath, and all the vagueness and uncertainty which 
now surrounds the subject would vanish in a few hours.” 
Undoubtedly such an inquiry can do nothing but good, and 
we only trust that the demand will not be frustrated by a 
combination of guilty party managers on both sides,—a 
combination which, unfortunately, has too often been wit- 
nessed in English constituencies where corruption has taken 
deep root. General Harrison and his friends will confer the 
greatest possible benefit upon their country by courting 
rather than by attempting to prevent a public inquiry. No 
one thinks of making any personal accusations against the 
President-Elect. Indeed, he is admitted to be blameless in 
the matter. Let us trust, then—we have no sort of reason 
to fear that he will raise any difficulties—that General 
Harrison will veto every plea raised by the party managers, 
however specious, for avoiding an inquiry into the conduct 
and management of the late election. 

It would seem that beyond the question of actual cor- 
ruption, the recent voting has caused great dissatisfaction 
in regard to the working of the ballot. Considerable 
attention is now being paid to the matter in several of the 
States, especially in New York and Indiana—the two 
States in which the recent contest centred—and in Con- 
necticut, where it is said that immediate steps are to be 
taken in the direction of reform. In many of the Western 
States, also, the public mind is being turned to the con- 
sideration of the subject. The English system of voting 
appears on the whole to find most favour with those who 
desire pure elections. We trust, however, that the use of 
English experience will not stop at the ballot, but that 
the American State Legislatures will consider whether 
those provisions of the Corrupt and Illegal Practices 
Act which limit the money to be expended at each election, 
might not be usefully adopted. In England, though 
corruption may still exist to a certain limited extent, 
the Act has worked remarkably well, and might be easily 
made use of in America. By limiting the amount to be 
spent in the case of each voter in the Electoral College, 
even a Presidential election could be brought within its 
scope. The details of such a matter, however, can only 
be decided wisely by local experience. On one point only 
do we feel certain. If the American people once realise 
that their system of election has become corrupt, that 
system will be changed. The Americans bear a great deal 
in the way of abuses, and allow plenty of talk about 
corruption eating out the heart of the nation. Let them, 
however, once realise that things have gone too far, and 
we need not have the slightest fear that they will rescue 
popular representative institutions from the slough into 
which they have momentarily sunk. 
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MEANS AND ENDS. 


HE weakest point in the journalism of the hour is 
its perpetual outcry for grand results without the 
slightest consideration for the means by which they are to 
be attained. This blunder impairs the utility of discus- 
sion in every field. A hundred writers demand that over- 
crowding shall end in London, for one who remarks that it 
cannot end while London adds eighty thousand a year to its 
population, unless we rebuild on a scale which would cost 
as much as a great war. Who is to find that money,—the 
taxpayer who pays for so much already, or the speculative 
builder who has already failed to relieve the pressure, or 
the immigrants who prove by their herding together that 
they can afford no more rent? The same hundred demand 
work for all the unemployed, and never tell us where the 
work is, or how, if new work is to be created, we are 
to prevent the rush of an exactly equal stream of fresh 
immigration from the counties. A thousand penmen insist 
that drink shall cease ; but neither show us how to make 
it cease without prohibition, nor how, if we adopt pro- 
hibition, we are to compensate publicans, nor in what 
way, if we ultimately succeed, the national expenditure is 
to.be provided for. We are to educate everybody, render 
everybody comfortable, and make everybody sober out of 
some purse which exists somewhere, though nobody knows 
where the key is, called “ undeveloped national resources.” 
Another set of writers want to double the Navy, build 
endless fortresses, and supply them all with the newest 
and hugest artillery, but never give us a hint of the cost, 
still less a suggestion where to obtain the permanent 
increase of revenue; indeed, when Mr. Goschen proposes 
a new tax, they usually demonstrate that it will be 
perfectly unendurable. It is, however, in the region of 
Foreign and Colonial policy that the disparity between 
ends and means is most marked. There is an entire school 
of writers among us, wielding high influence, who are at 
this moment contending that we should join the League 
of Peace, either openly or secretly; that we should 
acquire such influence in the South Pacific as practically 
to reign alone there ; that we should assume a protecting 
position towards Persia ; that we should “ consolidate our 
position ” in Egypt; that we should annex the Soudan ; that 
we should *‘ assume charge ” of the Equatorial Provinces of 
Africa ; that we should “stand alone” in East Africa; and 
that we should extend South Africa at least to the Zam- 
besi, even if we do not establish our sovereignty over the 
entire Lake Region, and all the territory between that and 
our own dominions. We do not hesitate to say that the plans 
for British expansion in Africa now suggested or defended 
every day, would of themselves demand the addition of 
twenty thousand men tothe Regular Army, and the levying 
and training of at least as many more auxiliaries, besides 
the provision of another African squadron and the con- 
struction of some two thousand miles of railway, which 
might, no doubt, pay in the end, but which must in the 
interval be guaranteed by the taxpayer. And these vast 
additions to the work of the Army, of the Navy, and of 
the nation are proposed at a moment when all Europe is 
trembling with apprehensions, and arming itself to the teeth, 
when a riot in Paris may precipitate the greatest war of the 
century, when we are hampered by a vital internal difficulty, 
and when a new governing power, singularly ill-informed as 
to all matters not within its direct experience, is slowly 
learning, or perhaps petulantly rejecting, the first lesson of 
statesmanship, that great success can come only of great, 
though it may be temporary, sacrifice. That power likes 
success, and may be taught to like dominion, or at least 
leadership in the progress of the world ; but it does not yet 
know that to make a State externally great, its people must 
either give their services gratis, as the Continentals do, or 
their money to a liberal, it may even be to a burdensome 
extent. There is no alternative, for an old one which used 
to exist has disappeared through a change in adminis- 
1vative methods and in national temper. 

We do not know that we can convince our readers of the 
nature of this alternative, but we feel no doubt ourselves 
that the national resources for war, for conquest, for 
colonisation, though positively greater, have become far 
less stretchable than they were. The old aristocratic 
administration, resting on a narrow suffrage which was 
largely controlled by “‘ influence,” dared make great efforts 
with inadequate means which no Government would now 
attempt. If it failed, it tried again, picked up unknown 








but brilliant agents, and constantly succeeded by runnj 
risks which now would be pronounced monstrous and 
immoral. If half a regiment perished or a squadron haq 
not powder enough, or the means for a siege were total] 
inadequate, nobody particularly cared ; the people at the 
head of affairs remained at the head of affairs, oy 
their cousins did; and by-and-by the experiment was 
renewed, with better success. That is the history of 
our conquest of India, our settlement of Australia, our 
snappings-up during the Great War of vantage-points al] 
over the world. The Government felt it had time, jt 
was exempt from criticism, and it stretched its resources 
recklessly, though often with marvellous success. It would 
not have cared in the least whether there were enough men 
at Suakin or not, but would have expected General Grenfell 
to fight his battle, and if he failed, would have scraped 
together a few score good soldiers, have swept up a few 
hundred roughs and criminals from the prisons and the 
ports, have flogged and shot them into obedience in three 
months, and have sent them all to Suakin as “ reinforce. 
ments,” and have told the General to try again. That is 
how Clive was treated, as he himself complains again and 
again, and every Captain of a man-of-war not specially a 
favourite. The possibility of doing those things has passed 
away. The Government which sent the “ sweepings of the 
prisons” to General Grenfell, or ordered a fleet to go and 
fight half-manned, or bought regiments of mercenaries on 
the Continent, or failed in a small storming enterprise 
because there were too few ladders, would be screamed at 











in the streets, written down in fiery leaders, turned out by 


| the House of Commons in “a paroxysm of emotion.” 
| Democracy will not bear failure at all; it insists on knowing 


what becomes of private soldiers; it will not expend men like 
shells ; and consequently, it insists on complete, extensive, 
and most costly preparation. Nobody is to be sacrificed, 
so there must be two men for every man’s work. Nothing 
is to be risked, so the best troops must always be every- 
where. There must be no defeat, so every expedition is 
great in cost; and if there seems a shadow of un- 
certainty, the Houses fume against the “recklessness” of 
Ministers who are “ risking the honour of their country.” 
The “ majority,” which is sovereign, if it agreed to occupy 
Khartoum, would insist on a railway across the Desert, or 
a baggage train like Wellington’s in the Peninsula, and 
perhaps censure the Government for not providing siege- 
guns, an elephant train, competent electricians, and Pro- 
fessor Baldwin. The loss of a dozen troopers in a skirmish 
would re a wave of excitement, and if a popular 
General died of bad provisions, we hardly know what would 
happen. Democracy will have everything as grandiose as 
itself, yet frets and fidgets when it is asked to pay the bill. 

We need not say that we do not object to the new tone 
of carefulness to avoid failure. If the omelette can be 
made without breaking eggs, let it be made, whatever the 
expenditure of thoughtfulness or of cash. Any avoidable 
waste of human life is bad, and so is any avoidable risk of 
failure. Nor do we object in toto to all the proposals of 
expansion pressed upon the people. We think it concerns 
the future of humanity that Africa should be placed for a 
century under the tuition and the discipline of Europe; 
and if Englishmen, after counting the cost, gravely 
decided to conquer, govern, and civilise East Africa, from 
Alexandria to Cape Town, we should say they had taken 
on themselves a terrible responsibility, which it might be, 
nevertheless, their duty to accept. They skim the cream 
from a third of the world, and are bound to make to the world 
an adequate return, which they can do, as we judge, only by 
exercising for a time a vivifying despotism over the races 
whose development has stopped. But we protest with the 
strongest energy of our convictions against the new 
system of urging mighty enterprises, or even acquiescing 
in them, without a reflection upon their cost. It is silly, 
as well as cowardly and unbusinesslike, not to face 
the results of your own decisions. Grant that they 
are wise, disinterested, even philanthropic, and_ still 
their excellence no more exempts those who order them 
from responsibility, than virtue will save a man from 
being burned if he rushes, to save the innocent, into a raging 
fire. Here is this question of the Soudan, for example. 
If the country wills to seize El Obeid, abolish the Mahdi, 
and govern Central Africa in his stead, we have no objec- 
tion of principle to offer. The world will certainly be the 
happier, and possibly the better, for that grand substitution 
of authorities. But then, if the country wills that, let it 
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will also the twenty thousand additional soldiers, and the 
ten millions of temporary expenditure, and the two millions 
of permanent expenditure at the same time. To try to 
scrape together the necessary force by starving every other 
piece of work is almost madness, or is, at all events, 
running risks such as the democracy, if it but knew the 
truth, would absolutely forbid. Greatness will never be 
achieved by cheating either the world or ourselves. 





THE CLASSIFICATION OF ANGLICAN ECCLESI- 
ASTICAL PARTIES. 


Ps. names are seldom completely satisfying except 
when they are completely meaningless. To be per- 
fect, they must be denotative, and nothing else. The 
moment that questions of connotation come in, differences 
are sure to spring up as to the suitability of the name to 
this or that set of persons. How many protests would 
have been saved if the Liberal Unionists had been as 
fortunate as the Independent Republicans in the United 
States, and had been able, without affectation, to call 
themselves “ Mugwumps!” You cannot quarrel over the 
meaning of “Mugwump,” for it has no meaning. It 
stands for such-and-such people, but it does so merely 
because chance has decreed that it shall stand for them. 
You cannot debate about the appropriateness of the name 
in any particular case, because views about the appro- 
priateness of a name imply acquaintance with its meaning, 
and we have seen that ‘‘Mugwump” has no meaning. 
“Liberal Unionist” offends those who hold that Union 
under an Imperial Parliament is no better than a paper 
Union. ‘ Dissentient Liberal” offends those who hold 
that it is the Home-rule leaders that have really changed 
their principles. But “Mugwump” could have offended 
no one. It would have belonged only to those who 
chose to claim it, and their title to it would have been 
undisputed. 

The letter from Mr. Quick which we print in another 
column, is another example of the drawbacks of connota- 
tive names. He is much exercised because the recognised 
party names in the Church of England bear a meaning, 
and, consequently, do not always fit those to whom they 
are applied. ‘“ High Churchman,” “Low Churchman,” 
and “ Broad Churchman ”’ involve, he thinks, an “ absurdly 
inadequate” analysis. There are far more distinctions 
among Churchmen than can be expressed by these familiar 
terms. “Broad Churchman,” he admits, had once a 
meaning, but it is a meaning which has long ceased to be 
distinctive. In days when “ High Churchmen, if they 
had had the power, would probably have driven Low 
Churchmen out of the Church of England,” and when 
“Low Churchmen would certainly have driven out 
High Churchmen,” there was some sense in a term 
which implied “ those who were content that the Church 
should contain both.” But in that sense “most High 
Churchmen and most Low Churchmen have become 
Broad Churchmen also; and the name is now used 
to describe in a slipshod fashion any man whom you have 
a difficulty in classifying.” Mr. Quick does not suggest 
any alternative, or any additional names; if he had tried 
to do so, he would soon have found what an impossible task 
he had set himself. If a name is to convey an adequate 
analysis of the meaning conveyed by it, a party must 
have nearly as many names as members; and just when 
Mr. Quick, in the character of a New Adam, has re- 
labelled theological partisans, a fresh subdivision will 
bring all his labour to nothing. Moreover, this excessive 
multiplication, though it seems scientific, is not really so. 
It lays too much stress on minute differences ; it forgets 
that these minute differences often conceal a large amount 
of solid agreement. The term “ High Churchman,” for ex- 
ample, undoubtedly comprises many who differ greatly from 
one another. ‘ High Churchman” does not mean the same 
thing as “ Ritualist ;” and “ Ritualist,” again, might easily 
be broken up into “ Roman Ritualist,” “Sarum Ritualist,” 
and ‘ Kelectic Ritualist ’—all denoting the source whence 
the ritual is derived—to which would have to be added 
“ Kecentric Ritualist,” to cover cases in which the source 
lies no further off than the fancy of the individual Ritualist. 
But when the process of subdivision had been carried to 
this length, we should still find ourselves in want of a 
term which should express not these minuter differences, 
but that general temper of mind which marks off 
the High Churchman from the Low Churchman or the 





Broad Churchman. We should have, in fact, to go back 
to the very classification which Mr. Quick dislikes, and 
admit that party names, however inappropriate they may 
be at starting, come in the end to have a propriety of their 
own. It is easier to quarrel with them than to replace 
them. 

What Mr. Quick says of the change that has come over 
High Churchmen and Low Churchmen is quite true,— 
provided that it be not pushed too far. As regards co- 
existence in the same Established Church, so long as it is 
established, High Churchmen and Low Churchmen have 
for the most part become Broad Churchmen. The Gorham 
case and the Bennett case mark the point at which each of 
the two former parties tried and failed to turn out the 
other, and determined to acquiesce in its presence. But 
what if Disestablishment were to come? What if the 
Church of England were to regain the freedom, and with 
the freedom the responsibilities, of a voluntary com- 
munion? Would not this change bring back in a great 
measure the desire to make orthodoxy a rule of the 
Church, and to ensure that, among the clergy at all events, 
there should be agreement on all essential doctrines. 
We believe it would with a large number of High Church- 
men, and with a smaller but still appreciable number of 
Low Churchmen. And if it did, the significance of the 
three party names would be as vivid as ever. “High 
Churchman” would then stand for a man who desired to 
see certain views of Church government, of the sacraments, 
of the authority of creeds, made co-extensive with the 
Church of England. “Low Churchman” would stand 
for a man who was equally anxious to see certain views 
made co-extensive with the Church of England, only the 
views to which he wished to give this exclusive currency 
would be different. It seems to us quite legitimate to 
apply the terms in this sense, though all wish to give 
exact unity of belief to the Church of England may be 
for the time in abeyance. It is only in abeyance because 
it is impossible to realise it. So long as the Church 
remains established, and in view of the advantages of a 
religious Establishment, this impossibility is put up with. 
This does not prevent either High Churchmen or Low 
Churchmen from valuing unity of belief; it only com- 
mits them to the position that unity of belief would 
be too dearly bought by the confusion that would 
probably follow upon Disestablishment. If ever these 
parties regain their former significance, the meaning of 
“ Broad Churchman” will revive at the same time. There 
will be a party which will hold that a voluntary as well as 
an Established Church may rightly embrace religious con- 
tradictories, and that the fact of holding different opinions 
upon important and far-reaching doctrines should be no 
bar to religious intercommunion. As, therefore, these 
three names are fairly identified with the views and 
wishes of those whom they denote, though, from the 
force of circumstances, the views and wishes in ques- 
tion may for the time be in abeyance, we recommend 
Mr. Quick to put up with them. There is no reason why 
he should not exercise his fancy in inventing new ones ; but 
he will do well not to wonder if the public decline to take 
them into use. There was much to be said in favour of 
calling Tractarians ‘‘ Newmanites” rather than “ Puseyites,” 
but “ Puseyites” was the term that stuck by them. It is one 
thing to preach that a certain classification “ had better be 
laid aside,” and quite another to convince your hearers 
that the classification you propose to put in its place has 
any real claim to be preferred. 


THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 

HE lists of candidates for the County Councils are, on 
the whole, satisfactory. There are not enough of 

the greatest proprietors, who ought to be as keenly in- 
terested in county government as Italian nobles are in the 
administration of their cities, but still they are not absent ; 
and the Justices have come forward in such numbers as to 
test quite fully the current theory of their unpopularity. 
This is as it should be. It is quite absurd to accept 
democracy in principle, and then object to the men whom 
democracy selects; and if the electors prefer unknown 
men, or inexperienced men, or extreme men for local 
governors, there is nothing to do but to submit. They 
cannot, however, choose qualified men if qualified men will 
not come forward; and it was of abstentions, not of the 
result of contests, that experienced observers were afraid. 
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The “ gentlemen” in the rural districts have every chance 
in their favour. They are known, they understand the 
work to be done, they have leisure both for canvassing 
and attendances, and they have the means necessary to 
enable them to spend time at a distance from their 
own homes. They are, too, of all the candidates, those 
most earnestly interested in keeping down the rates; and 
though we hear that in some places canvassers have 
observed a remarkable disposition to spend money on 
experiments, the party of economy is sure, in a short time 
and in most places, to have a powerful hold. The Justices, 
therefore, have a fair chance, more especially if labourers 
vote ; and all they have any right to ask is that the chances 
shall be fair. The ballot, of course, keeps its secret, espe- 
cially in local elections, where, we fear, pledges are un- 
hesitatingly broken; but at present, it seems as if the 
Councils had attracted efficient and prominent candidates 
of all kinds. 


So far, all is ‘well; but we cannot feel equally satisfied 
with the candidatures for London, There are plenty of 
respectable candidates, and a few most excellent, like 
Sir John Lubbock, Lord Brassey, Mr. C. J. Beresford- 
Hope, and others; but the old dislike to municipal con- 
tests has evidently affected men who ought, if only for 
conscience’ sake, to have endured the burden of distasteful 
discussion with disagreeable people. That is, we fancy, 
the real objection which the grandees would plead, but 
it ought not to have been sufficient even in their minds. 
We are not among the enemies of the great land- 
lords of London, who are far less exacting than the 
smaller men; but they owe a deep debt to the Metro- 
polis, which gives them so much and asks so little in 
return, and they ought to have helped, by sitting in the 
first Council, to have created the impression that to sit 
there is one of the duties of men who benefit so largely by 
London. They would have felt this as regards rural 
districts, and they ought to have felt it much more 
strongly as regards London, where there is so much 
to be done, and where their tenants count in such 
profitable masses. Some of them, at least, are men 
of affairs, and one or two would have brought great 
experience as well as social position to the aid of the 
Council ; but we do not see one of the well-known names, 
though the Ecclesiastical Commissioners may, for what 
we know, have a representative. For men so exceedingly 
rich in London ground-rents, and who give so exceedingly 
little to Metropolitan purposes, that is most injudicious 
conduct, and will be remembered against them when 
the great discussions on leasehold enfranchisement and 
the taxation of ground-rents come up in Parliament. 
It should not be remembered, for Cain holds _ his 
property by precisely the same right as Abel; but 
we must not forget that justice in these days needs 
to be pleasant-faced, and that, whether we approve it 
or not, a sentimental democracy holds its will to be very 
nearly divine. The mercantile magnates are just as bad. 
They shirk the worry, and the loss of time, and the insolent 
talk, and leave affairs which ought to interest them pro- 
foundly, to be settled by meaner men, who may manage 
them well enough, but who have not their responsibilities. 
Even the Members for London boroughs, with two or three 
creditable exceptions, have avoided municipal work, and 
have left the representation of their boroughs to amateurs, 
or to men who were members of the condemned Metro- 
politan Board. Plenty of these have come forward ; and 
as these last sincerely wish to get in, know the parishes, 
and are generally thick-skinned, pushing men, with a gift 
for canvassing, we should not wonder if London retained 
vestrydom, with its cliquery and its jobbing, after all. 
That will certainly be the case if the electors follow the 
example set them in the School Board elections, and stay 
away from the polls. In that case, which is only too probable, 
the organised forces of the old members of the Metropolitan 
Board will carry everything before them, and the great 
experiment will have failed even from the first. It is most 
provoking, because the very object of the experiment is to 
create a Council so good that Parliament might be induced 
to entrust it with complete municipal powers, and make it 
a governing body worthy of the greatest, the richest, and 
the most charitable city on the globe. Parliament will be 
slow to trust such powers to a Council which is only a 
glorified Vestry, and full of men who, at all events, did not 
detect the jobbery going on under the Board in contracts 
and the granting of leases. Londoners want a governing 


body with a little more soul in it than a Vestry usually 
has; but there is no certainty, to judge by existing 
symptoms, that it will get one. 

We see a great discussion is raging as to the wisdom of 
importing party questions into this election, and it may be 
that it is impossible to avoid such importation. In a 
wilderness of houses like this, thousands of electors will, 
out of sheer ignorance of the candidates, prefer party 
distinctions which they understand, to distinctive opinions 
about the government of London which they are unable to 
comprehend. That is natural, but it is a misfortune all 
the same. An elector might as well choose a surgeon for 
his body or an engineer for his drains on account of his 
political opinions, asa member of the London Council, and 
would have just as much chance of receiving full value for 
his patronage. There is no Tory line for cutting a street, 
or Liberal way of managing open spaces. Both parties 
wish London to be governed well, and as both have 
accepted the principle of a general government for 
the Metropolis, there is not a pin to choose between 
them. We shall not have an Irish Ring, we sup. 
pose, just yet, intent on the Council contracts ; and we 
do not believe that when it comes to the push, the voting 
about the police will be divided by party lines. Even if 
it is, Parliament has to settle that matter, and not the 
Council, and it must be fought out in the borough elec. 
tions, and not in these. The electors should send to the 
Council the most competent men they can find, without 
any reference to party, or much reference to programmes, 
and count among proofs of competence evidence that the 
candidate has, and can have, no personal interest to serve. 
The rich man may be no better than the poor man, and no 
wiser ; but commissions do not tempt him in the same 
degree. Unluckily, the mass of electors hardly know the 
candidates, for the men who are universally known have 
not come forward, and the men who stand the best chance 
are those known only to the Vestries and the Metropolitan 
Boards. We shall see when the polling-day comes; but 
we do not think the lists more than moderately satisfactory, 
and do not like what we hear about the reluctance of 
electors to take the trouble to vote. 








LAURENCE OLIPHANT. 

HE regrets which are expressed so freely, and with so 
much sincerity, at the death of Mr. Laurence Oliphant 

are, we think, well justified. Though he never dida great deed, 
or wrote a great book, or carried a great reform, he bad a 
personality which accounted for the expectations that his 
friends never ceased to entertain. It was always on the cards 
during his earlier and middle life, that he might be a great 
explorer, a great diplomatist, a great author, or the founder of 
a new and widely accepted creed. Exceptionally fearless by 
nature, accustomed from childhood to affairs, and an inde- 
fatigable traveller, Mr. Oliphant was possessed by a hungry 
curiosity which, as it was supported by adequate intelligence, 
made him, before reaching middle life, one of the best-informed 
Englishmen alive. He comprehended persons, too, readily, and 
this without experiencing difficulty from the obstacle of race— 
to many able men an insuperable obstacle—and he exercised 
over inferiors a charm which, in the case of Orientals, often 
became an affectionate devotion. As he wrote well, talked 
well, and when in society was a man of society, familiar 
not only with the laws of that region, but its population, 
his gifts were recognised; and it is no wonder that he 
secured a multitude of friends, no one of whom could 
quite tell why he thought “Oliphant” so remarkable, yet 
no one of whom ever questioned that he was not quite 
like the rest. He had an attraction about him like that 
of his earlier books, which are not great books, or very 
distinguishable from ordinary books, but which leave even 
on dissatisfied minds—and we must confess to ranking in 
that class—an impression that the writer was for some 
reason greater, or at all events more original and separate, 
than his work. Something of this effect was due, no 
doubt, to the contrasts which existed in his mind, to the 
extraordinary variety of his interests, and to surprise at 
finding in one man a great adventurer and a man of society, 
a financier and a metaphysician, a journalist acquainted with 
many politics and a philosopher who had seriously studied 
all the creeds. The attraction was increased rather than 








diminished by the puzzle of his life, which to ordinary 
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Englishmen seemed always to approach the insoluble. It 

was generally known that this man, who had “lived every- 

where, gone everywhere, and done everything ;” who knew 

Khatmandoo as well as London, and Jerusalem better than 

either ; who had unknown Oriental Princes for intimate friends, 

and half the statesmen of Europe for correspondents, firmly 

believed that the veil between the visible and the invisible 

worlds was a thin one, that it could be rent, that it had been 

rent, and that he had evidence sufficient for himself, at all 

events, of its liability to rending. Nobody who talked to Mr. ’ 
Oliphant ever doubted his sanity ; no man with competence to 

form an opinion ever questioned his intelligence; and not one 

man in a thousand ever quite discerned the limitations of his 

varied knowledge—a knowledge always at command—and to 

think that such an one, being also an author of light books and 
aman of fashion, should be a spiritualist of some kind, struck 

a people which is at once deeply religious, highly imaginative, 
and hard-fettered in worship of the ordinary, as something 

absolutely inexplicable. That a dreamer should dream dreams, 
they understand; but that the author of “ Piccadilly ” 
should! When they further heard that he had submitted 
himself to the authority of “a Yankee prophet named 
Harris,” whom nobody knew anything about, but whom 
everybody asserted to be an ignorant man, that he had 
abandoned the world for a mystical “society” in America, 
and that he was working for months or years at a time as “a 
common labourer,” they gave up the problem as unintelligible, 
or intelligible only as a revelation of some new and unstudied 
form of religions mania. Myr. Oliphant, however, was no 
maniac, nor was his attitude of mind so surprising as 
English clubmen fancied. It has been noticed for a century 
at least—ever since the days of MHalhed, the adminis- 
trator, historian, philologist, and “ Gentoo ”—that Europeans 
thrown into close contact with Orientals grow either in- 
different or religious, and that if religious they are apt to 
become singularly detached, and in some way or other 
mystical. Mr. Oliphant, who had in him a deep strain of 
imagination, early convinced himself that the frontier between 
the two worlds was not the impassable thing it seemed, with 
the usual and, as we should say, inevitable result, that com- 
pared with passing that frontier, everything seemed to his 
mind of minor interest. So, if you can pass it, or honestly 
believe that it may be passed, everything is. What can 
“a career” matter, if you are hoping to learn for certain 
a little of the secret which the beyond shrouds so care- 
fully from our sight? Mr. Oliphant sought everywhere 
for more light, sought even in America, and thought, on 
evidence which, so far as we know, he has never explained to 
the world, that he had found a source of light in Mr. Harris, 
to whose authority he necessarily, while his belief lasted, 
submitted himself and his career. So would the greatest 
sceptic in the world submit, the datum of belief once granted ; 
so, in fact, did many most acute minds to Swedenborg, the 
visionary who held converse with heaven, and traversed the 
planets, and was at the same time a skilled engineer, an 
experienced miner, and a Swedish noble, not without a trace 
of worldly cynicism. Mr. Oliphant’s double character was no 
more impossible than Halhed’s, or Swedenborg’s, or than the 
double character, half mystic, half keen man of science or 
business, which so often reveals itself among the followers of 
the Swede. One of the most cynical and successful barristers 
we ever knew thought “ Heaven and Hell” a revelation; and 
a manufacturer who made out of a new business a quarter of 
a million in five years, would talk by the hour with profound 
conviction of the system of “correspondences.” As to his 
submissiveness to authority, and his resort to manual labour, 
there is not a monk of the stricter Orders who does not give 
the same evidences of his faith; and among those monks are 
men with whom Mr. Oliphant could compare only in know- 
ledge, men of higher rank in the world than his, and 
deeper acquaintance at once with Courts and with mankind. 
They and he alike have accepted the idea that the will 
of man, instead of being an instrument, good or bad as it 
is employed, is an indwelling force in some way hostile to the 
development of the soul, and requiring subjugation,—the idea 
which is at the very root of Buddhism, and has governed 
every Asiatic society of devotees with which the world has 
been acquainted, from the monks of the Thebaid to the 
followers of El Hakem, whom we call the “Old Man of the 
Mountain.” That the ideas which ultimately governed 





Mr. Oliphant were unintelligible, ideas without apparent 
coherence of any kind, ideas suggesting a broken mind 
we have recently admitted in reviewing his latest book; 
but his career was perfectly explicable, and is the career 
at this moment of many men, both in Europe and Asia; 
who, while still strictly of this world, and most efficient in 
it, are driven, so to speak, by internal ideas, some of them 
thoughts and some of them fancies, about the nearness and 
the importance of another. Those ideas, except when solidified 
into a religion, rarely take such hold as they did upon Mr. 
Oliphant—if they did, there would be hundreds like him in all 
but variety of ability—but that is a matter of tempera- 
ment, or, it may be, of the extent and value of the evidence 
which they think they have obtained. About Mr. Oliphant’s 
evidence, real or imaginary, no one of the outside world appears 
to know anything whatever, or can even give an intelligible 
impression. 

We cannot imagine whence that idea of the incompatibility 
of the “ visionary mind” with the mind of a man of affairs 
took its rise in England. There is no more a@ priori reason 
for it, than there is for thinking that a poet could not bea 
King as David was, or a statesman as the second Isaiah was, 
or acquainted with men as Shakespeare certainly was, or a 
philanthropic administrator as all disciples of Goethe believe 
him to have been. Intense imagination is not incompatible 
with strong sense, and the visionary is to the religious man 
very much what the impressionist is to the painter,—that is, a 
different and less admirable result of the same motive-force- 
Many of the most deeply religious men in the world have been 
soldiers, statesmen, and men of affairs, and two entire classes, 
the great Puritans and the great Catholics, have displayed the 
double character so regularly as to make men of experience 
rather expect to find it in the pious, than to detect in them 
the weakly emotional nature so many of the inexperienced 
ascribe to all religious men. Calvin is not unnatural because 
he ruled in Geneva, or Augustine of Hippo because he was at 
once the shrewdest and the most pious of his generation. 
Mr. Oliphant was not the saint’s parallel, or anything 
approaching to it; but he had the double nature foo, 
and his visionary speculations no more interfered with 
the worldly side of his brain than did the religion of the 
scores of fanatic or devoted Catholic priests who have from 
time to time showed themselves to be among the ablest 
diplomatists in Europe. The last time the writer ever saw 
Mr. Oliphant, he must have been writing ‘The Scientific 
Basis of Religion,” a book more wildly visionary than any- 
thing by Alan Kardee or any other professed spiritualist ; but 
he nevertheless discussed the changes he had noticed from 
time to time in the tone of London, like a keen, highly 
travelled, minutely observant man of the world. He was all 
that, and a visionary. too, and it is well that we should be 
reminded sometimes that the characters are not incompatible. 
If Providence had granted to the first Lord Lytton, the 
author of “A Strange Story,” any element of piety in his 
nature, he also might have been both. 


THE GOSPEL OF “FREETHOUGHT.” 
ROFESSOR KARL PEARSON has provided not 


exactly very fruitful, still less very cheerful reading 
for Christmas, in his “ Positive Creed of Freethought, with 
Some Remarks on the Relation of Freethought to Socialism,” 
which he delivered as a lecture at South Place Institute a few 
months ago, and has now published as a pamphlet.* Still, to 
the present writer at least, it is instructive reading, being 
evidently the production of a keen and energetic mind which 
(for the present at least) manages to exult in the most arid 
and, as it seems to him, the most absurd of creeds. Why he 
regards it as especially the creed of Freethought, we cannot 
Freethought, he says, “rejects super- 
stition and obscurity of all kinds.” We should have called 
that thought “true” rather than “free” which rejects super- 
stition of all kinds, and neither specially true nor specially 
“free” which rejects obscurity of all kinds. The only free- 
dom to which thought can lay claim, so far as we can judge, 
is the free resolve not to make free with facts, but to reflect 
reality as adequately as it is possible to reflect it. But the 
freedom there, is in the resolve which governs the intellect, 


very well make out. 








not in the intellect itself. The great merit of the intellect is 
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to be true, not free, just as the great merit of a mirror is 
to reflect accurately, and not to distort the real world of 
which it presents an image; or, rather, as the great merit of 
the eye is to see accurately, and not what the imagination 
prefers that it should see. The very name “Freethought” 
has a capricious flavour about it, a flavour of self-will. No 
true man wants his thought to be released from the yoke of 
fact, and yet that is what the idea of freedom as applied to 
thought suggests. We do not for a moment accuse Professor 
Karl Pearson of meaning to give this significance to the word, 
for he rejects it as strenuously as we do. But he has no busi- 
ness with so misleading a term at all. Freethought is an 
ambitious and delusive term which, so far as it suggests any- 
thing, suggests a Will-of-the-Wisp, instead of a mind zealous 
to see what is, and to refrain from seeing what is not. 


Professor Karl Pearson makes an effort in this lecture to 
sketch a portion of “the positive creed of Freethought” 
which he thinks likely to prove fruitful of guidance to those 
who share his absolute denials of all superhuman teaching. 
Sometimes his hearers must have felt very despondent as 
to the existence of any such body of fruitful teaching,—for 
instance, when they heard the Professor explain with commend- 
able candour how little there is on which they can rely for 
the guidance of their conduct in life :— The Freethinker 
must relentlessly sacrifice one and all of these old tribal pre- 
judgments, useful enough while ignorance justified men in 
strengthening moral law by a supersensuous action. Yet to 
throw off these last comforting bits of self-delusion, is, perhaps, 
the hardest sacrifice of all. And then being cast away what 
is left? A few disconnected laws of physical and human de- 
velopment, and a complete negation of the tribal faith of 
centuries. Yet the Freethinker to be reborn, to see man in his 
true light, must cut away all the old delusions, must start 
from the disconnected laws and the half-solved problems of 
modern research and thereon build up his positive creed.” 
That does not sound very encouraging. And yet Professor 
Pearson claims that the true freethinker, with this meagre 
apparatus upon which to raise his creed, “ has reached a depth 
of happiness and a richness of activity which the holder of no 
other creed can approach.” We should ourselves have sup- 
posed that the first duty of a freethinker, in Professor Pear- 
son’s sense of the term, would be to guard himself against 
the assumption that there is any necessary happiness at all in 
holding the truth, and still less any necessary access of energy. 
It is intelligible enough why a believer in God should think 
that to reach the truth,—to be inspired by God with any 
portion of his higher light and purposes,—must involve both 
fresh happiness and fresh energy; for to share in however 
small a degree the creative knowledge and the creative power, 
is an assurance of constant advance in knowledge and power. 
But if the human intelligence be, as Professor Karl Pearson 
holds, the highest in our world, why need it necessarily be 
anything but misery to know the fact ? And why should 
it involve anything but a stroke of paralysis to human 
energy to realise the desolation of man’s position here, 
placed as he is among a crowd of physical forces to which 
he possesses hardly any available key, and no key at all 
which enables him to feel secure either of his own future or 
of the future of his race? Is it not borrowing an assumption, 
und a tremendous assumption, from the opposite camp, the 
camp of faith, to take for granted that knowledge must 
deepen happiness and stimulate activity ? For our own 
parts, if we held with Professor Pearson, we should say that 
knowledge is quite as likely to promote misery as happiness, 
and certain to paralyse rather than to stimulate energy. We 
cannot in the least understand why the freethinker, as Professor 
Pearson calls the rejector of all belief in superhuman guidance, 
should be encouraged, as Professor Pearson encourages him, 
to be “fearless,”—fearlessness being of all qualities in the world 
the very last which we should think legitimate in a creature 
who has to grope his way without guidance through such a 
forest of bewildering phenomena as that in which we live. 
And yet Professor Pearson discards the word and thought 
“agnostic,” and wishes the freethinker to found his whole 
life and action on the little he can know. ‘“ Good as it is,” he 
says, “to bear in mind the magnitude of our ignoranee, it is 
still better to accentuate our knowledge. The Agnostic may 
accept the motto of Du Bois-Reymond, Ignorabimus,—We shall 
be ignorant,—always ; but the freethinker cries with Haeckel, 
Impavidi progrediamur,—Let us advance fearlessly —some 





day we may know.” Doubtless, even on Professor Peay. 
son’s assumptions, some day we may know, or may not 
know; that is as it may be. But is this a good reason 
for advancing fearlessly at the time when we do not know? 
We should say that there could be no better reason for 
advancing fearfully rather than fearlessly. To say, ‘We 
are ignorant whether we are going straight to the edge of a 
precipice or not; therefore let us advance fearlessly—some 
day we shall know,’ is surely language almost as foolish as 
‘human lips could utter. If we only come to know when we 
are well on our way to the bottom of the precipice,—which is 
as soon as we can expect to know if we advance fearlessly,— 
we shall, if we have time for it, regret having adopted g0 
absurd a motto as Impavidi progrediamur when we had no 
knowledge of the precipice in our path, and no knowledge 
that it was not in our path. The soldier who has faith in his 
General, and knows that that General has well explored before. 
hand the path of his advance, may advance fearlessly ; but 
the man who has neither explored his own way, nor obeys any 
commander who has explored it for him, is a very great goose 
if he does not advance with the fear in his heart that he may 
at any moment come upon a chasm of which he has had no 
notice. The distinguishing characteristic of “ freethinkers,” in 
Professor Karl Pearson’s sense of that most absurd term, ought, 
we think, to be timidity rather than fearlessness. Freethought, 
even if it adds to the depth of human happiness,—and we 
see no reason at all why it should, and much why it should 
not,—ought assuredly to check, and check very sharply, 
instead of to stimulate, that human activity the richness of 
which Professor Karl Pearson expects it to increase. In our 
view, the freethinker should be the first to admit that Free. 
thought may very possibly indeed diminish the happiness 
of man, and that an illusion might increase it ; and next, that 
whether it diminishes that happiness or not, it must certainly 
diminish, and diminish enormously, the energy which faith, 
and faith alone, can justify. 

But let us come to the minute modicum of gospel the 
publication of which was, we imagine, Professor Pearson’s real 
object in delivering and printing this lecture. Freethinkers, 
according to Professor Karl Pearson, have been more or less 
disconcerted by the assertion that the Darwinian law of the 
selection of species under the stern necessity of going through 
a conflict for existence, is of aristocratic rather than demo- 
cratic tendency, that it implies a waste of average men in 
order to brighten the genius and sharpen the wits of the 
few who rise either politically, or socially, or professionally 
to the top of the human organisation. We suppose that if 
“freethinkers” could see no escape from this conclusion, 
they would accept it, and become adherents of some sort 
of aristocratic theory. But Professor Pearson is evidently 
shocked by such a doctrine, and though he will not avail him- 
self of any obsolete religious belief, as he thinks it, to counteract 
this aristocratic tendency of the law of evolution, he endeavours 
to find a way out of the difficulty consistently with those 
negations to which he gives the ambitious name of Free- 
thought. The way is this. Individual selection is not the only 
consequence of Darwinianism. The same law requires the 
selection of strong societies by the conflict between societies 
or States for existence, and in order to get strong societies, 
you must not only have regard to the selection of the highest 
individual ability and energy, but to the selection of the 
highest collective ability and energy in the State as a whole; 
and you cannot produce strong States without thinking more 
of the character and energy of the average citizen than even 
of the character and energy of the leaders themselves. If 
you thought only of producing the highest kind of leaders, 
you would be like a cattle-breeder who thought only of his 
show cattle, and not of raising the level of his whole stock. 
Hence, says Professor Pearson, the apparently aristocratic 
tendency of Darwinian selection is neutralised by the conflict 
for existence amongst Peoples and States. Those turn out to be 
the strongest peoples and the strongest States in which there is 
the most successful selection of the highest average type of 
character, even though the highest point touched by the 
leaders of such a people be comparatively low. 

Well, if we are to grant Professor Pearson this democratic 
doctrine of his, we fear that it will be fatal to his arrogant 
negations as a freethinker, for undoubtedly the highest 
average character has been produced, and has only been pro- 
duced, by powerful and diffused spiritual convictions. It is 
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oie of the curiosities of Freethought, that while it parades its 
delight in the Darwinian explanation of the development of 
human character, because that explanation seems to free- 
thinkers to supersede divine purpose, its proudest claim should 
be to assert the right to repudiate the guidance of these 
selected “ tribal” instincts, as they are contemptuously called, 
at the suggestion of any negative thinker who can make out 
plausible reasons for distrusting the authority of such 
instincts. This little pamphlet is full of exhortations to 
throw off absolutely all such tribal prepossessions and 
prejudices, and yet it accepts Darwin’s explanation of the 
triumphs of man by virtue of the plastic power of tribal 
instincts to form a character equal to great feats of 
fortitude, perseverance, courage, and constancy. Now, is 
it reasonable to suppose that tendencies which have been, 
on the received doctrine. a hundred generations or more 
in maturing, either can be thrown off or ought to be thrown 
off, on the negative evidence of a generation or so of self- 
styled freethinkers ? The man who believes that God himself 
is guiding his reason to relax or remodel the old inherited 
instincts by which his forefathers were made what they were, 
may reasonably trust himself to that guidance, and become a 
bold reformer. But the man who believes that the only true 
creative power is to be found embodied in the organised in- 
stincts of generations, will trust those instincts and distrust 
the reasoning by which those instincts are discredited. Sceptics 
must take their choice between preaching up the doctrine of 
selection by the conflict for existence, and preaching up the 
doctrine of the sacredness of Freethought. They must not 
preach up both in the same breath, for they are quite in- 
compatible. Professor Pearson wants us to throw off all 
those “tribal superstitions” which centuries of religious 
creed and training have implanted; and yet he wants us to 
have confidence that the law of natural selection by the 
conflict for existence of Peoples and of States must develop 
the best form of popular or average character. That is 
asking us both to trust and to distrust the same tendency in 
the same breath. For this law of natural selection has 
certainly given the palm to nations with a strong national 
faith in God;—and this Mr. Karl Pearson thinks a gross 
superstition. Which are we to trust,—Nature speaking the 
accumulated experience of centuries, or Mr. Karl Pearson 
speaking the “freethought ” of a single life? It seems almost 
ridiculous to ask the question. Whether the law of natural 
selection be aristocratic or democratic, one thing is certain,— 
that it is not revolutionary because it is evolutionary. Believers 
in living divine inspiration may be, and may consistently be, 
eager reformers. But believers in no creative power more 
active and conscious than the slow teaching of ages of 
accumulated experience, must be cautious and conservative in 
the highest degree, if they would command any respect at all. 
But we do not suppose that Professor Karl Pearson will 
succeed in commanding for his strange and energetic teaching, 
any respect worthy of the name. 





ON WAR. 

ORD WOLSELEY has just told the public through the 
columns of the Fortnightly Review that the article on 
“ War,” in the latest edition of the “Encyclopedia Britannica,” 
is the best of its kind that has yet appeared. We turn to it, 
and find the praise deserved. In presence of Armies reckoned 
up by millions, even those to whom the subject is repulsive must 
sometimes turn their thoughts to the consideration of War, 
what it has become now, and by what means it should be 
waged; while to professional minds, and minds _profes- 
sionally trained, the new facts brought about by the greatest 
innovator, Time, are of ever-present and absorbing interest. 
How could it be otherwise, when the safety of States, and in no 
small degree civilisation itself, depends on the answers to the 
questions which the sphinx of Science is never wearied of pro- 
pounding? If the substance of the sanguinary method of 
settling differences permitted to mankind is the same, the 
means employed and available are radically altered from what 
they ever were; and it is the effects produced by these means 
which have to be scrutinised and rightly recognised, for a 
neglect to do so will surely entail consequences, dire, and it 
may be fatal. That duty is acknowledged and acted on in 
many quarters ; notably in the brilliant and thoughtful essay 
by Colonel Maurice, which has been hall-marked by a com- 

petent judge. 


The stupendous change made visible in the size of armies 

strikes the popular mind, yet still seems to be hardly realised 

in all its depth and breadth. The weapons, explosives, and 

processes which impartial science scatters with a lavish hand, 

excite and appal the imagination. The means of rapid move- 

ment afforded by good roads, multitudinous railways and 

steamers, of swift communication through telegraph and tele- 

phone, are also seen, if not thoroughly appreciated, even by 
people who know that whatever facilitates commerce facilitates 
warfare. The composition of modern Continental armies, 
which include men of all ranks, classes, and degrees of in- 
tellectual cultivation, is another change so vast that it is with 
difficulty brought within the limits of the understanding. But 
all these novelties, and novelties they still remain, are the 
outward shows of something greater, the firm and elastic 
organisation of such myriads of men and materials, and, at. 
least in one conspicuous instance, the daily and hourly training 
of the whole, collectively and individually, with a single eye 
to the work they will have to do in war, whatever it may be, 
and however varying the conditions in which it has to be done. 
And all nations, whether they like it or not, must follow the 
example to the best of their ability, under penalties which will 
come due, should there be deliberate refusal or supine neglect. 
It is one of the burdens which what is called “ Progress,” 
especially material progress, has laid on the backs of the 
European peoples. Success in war may be frustrated by what 
some call accident and others fortune; great Generals only 
come once in a century, frequently when least expected, and are, 
therefore, unknown quantities : still, that Power which provides 
an organised force, adapted by its training in time of peace 
to all conditions, foreseen or unforeseen, stands the best 
chance of final victory. 


There seems to be a touch of irony in demanding business- 
like war-instruction for men who are to wage war. The 
nature of the facts is so plain, and withal so imperative, that 
one might almost expect the thing to come of itself. Long- 
range cannon and breech-loading rifles appear to ery out in 
vain against the demon of drill and parade movements which, 
at the best, and they have a best, are not the end, but the 
means to the end. As the foundation of solid discipline, 
unhesitating, or rather instinctive obedience, and orderly 
movement, they retain all their value; but there it finishes ; 
for in the shock of battle experience has shown that drill 
disappears, and each man or group of men acts by itself, the 
instinctive habit of working together giving confidence and 
consistency to the efforts of the whole. Surely, therefore, the 
training should be of such a sort as will the most nearly fit men 
to act effectively under the conditions rigorously imposed by 
warfare in itsnew forms. And the training must be thorough, 
permeating everything and always there, creating a soldier 
who, whatever happens, will make the best of the situation. 
Colonel Maurice happily says that organisation should be sub- 
stituted for drill,—that is, a living organism for a mechanical 
instrument. Nothing could more strikingly show the change 
in warfare than the contrast between the Prussians who fought 
at Leuthen and Rosbach, and the armies engaged at Worth 
and Gravelotte. In the one, we have rigid divisions and 
brigades ; in the other, the work is done by companies strung 
out along the front of battle. Notwithstanding recent ex- 
perience, we are told by the experts that “the principles of 
modern fighting as they are now universally understood among 
the most thoughtful soldiers of all nations,” have never yet 
been applied in action, so that the need for the best all-round 
individual and collective instruction is greater than ever. 
Does it prevail in the British Army? Apparently not, 
since we cling too much to the old ways. “The only prac- 
tical work,” writes Colonel Maurice, “is that which tends 
to prepare the men, not for the inspection of some General on 
a parade-ground, but for actual war.” Something has been 
done, but in our Army we are far from the living organism 
which war demands. Even in the artillery of which we are 
so proud, the instruction is not thorough, or if thorough, sacri- 
ficed to delusive display,—* show drill and show manceuvres,” 
illustrated by the officer who said, “ Never mind how you fire; 
get off a puff of smoke just to show where you are ;” in other 
words, substitute smartness for efficiency. Depend upon it, 
the next great war will be fatal to those who are content with 
theatrical effects. The soldiers of Gustavus, Cromwell, and 
Frederick were grounded on realities, not on pretty shows; 
and only the spirit which animated them, breathed into our 
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Cay, can produce equivalent results. The conditions of the 
new warfare are exacting and onerous; but we cannot put 
back the course of time, and we must fulfil them, or pay the 
penalty. 

The lesson taught by the changes accomplished is that 
greater intelligence is required in all armies, and throughout 
all armies, from the highest to the lowest. The task of the 
General is more arduous; larger knowledge and greater 
aptitude are needed by his staff; more prudence as well as 
boldness is wanted in corps and division commanders, and 
intelligent self-reliance in battalion officers, commissioned and 
non-commissioned. The making and maintaining of an Army, 
using the term in its largest sense, and whether big or little, 
always was, but is now more especially, a serious business ; 
and all should be done that human nature can do to realise 
Wellington’s proud boast, and ensure its ability “to go any- 
where and do anything.” But that duty cannot be accom- 
plished unless, fully recognising the altered conditions of war, 
we contrive to satisfy them. There is nothing absolute in 
military forms, all is relative; and he is wisest who produces 
a supple army which, by its inherent principle, accommodates 
itself to the physical and moral phenomena of an ever- 
changing world. Towards that ideal institution, the Germans 
appear to have made a close approximation. In the end, 
however, the strain may be too terrible for them as well as 
others; and should the armies lapse from their high estate, 
we shall probably see in some nation a relatively small but 
admirable army arise, under a great captain, and repeat the 
exploits of Alexander in Asia and rival those of the young 
Bonaparte in Italy. 

One thing, we trust, will not be done, even in this age of 





experiment and uncertainty as to the play of rival tacties in 
future battles. Despite the magazine-rifle and long-range gun, 
the utility of cavalry still remains, and well led, it may be, as 
of yore, a formidable force in great engagements. War is 
infinitely varied ; it is the unforeseen which tells with such 
deadly energy, and it is idle to contend that opportunities will 
not occur for attacks in flank by rapid horsemen. But it is held 
that these must be real cavalry of the charging stamp, lancers 
or swordsmen, and that they must be trained to the business, 
and not assimilated to mounted infantry. That revival had its 
counterpart in the original dragoon, a useful arm as first in- 
vented and applied, but useless in proportion as he aped cavalry 
proper, which he soon did, just as the value of cavalry proper 
for battle was impaired when obliged to be half-dragoon. How 
the problem of keeping the two kinds separate is to be solved, 
must be. left to the profession, but it must be solved if the 
shock of horse is to tell in battle. One of the things which | 
the new developments have not abolished is cavalry ; all that | 
has happened is that the part it has to play is rendered 
much more difficult, and the nation which devises the 
best mode of training and using its horsemen will have a 
distinct advantage on the battle-fields of the coming years. 
Its ordinary uses in scouting, outpost duty, and the gathering 
of information, will preserve cavalry, of course; but the 
problem for the brains of the Army is how to restore the might 
and terror of the mounted soldier, and make him once more 


dreadful and dreaded under the hard conditions of modern 
war. 











LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
THE PLAN OF CAMPAIGN. 


[To Tue Epiror OF THE ‘‘SPECTATOR.’’ | 

Srr,—It may not be without interest to your readers to know 
the denouement of the “Plan of Campaign” referred to by 
Mr. McHugh in his letter to the author of “Castle and Cabin.” 
The two ringleaders of the “ Plan” on the estate in question 
who alone were evicted, redeemed their holdings before the 
expiration of the six months allowed to them by the law, and 
expressed to me their great regret and sorrow at having made 
such fools of themselves. One of them has since died, as people 
express it, of a broken heart. He never got over the way his 
advisers had made a cat’s-paw of him, and ihe loss he sustained 
through following their advice, and being consequently for six 
months out of occupation of his land. 

As soon as Mr. Balfour’s régime made itself felt in the 
country, and the small farmers saw how they had been deceived, 
they threatened law proceedings against the holder of the 
money they had paid under the “Plan of Campaign,” and it | 











rads 
was returned to them by him with a deduction of 2s. 6d. in the 
pound for working expenses on money paid, and algo g 
deduction of 2s. 6d. in the pound on money not paid, by 
promised. 

There are no vacant farms on the estate. In one case the 
original tenant has been allowed back after being excludeg 
for three years, on his making a most humble apology, ang 
promising for the future to stick to farming, and eschew both 
“politics and potheen,” which he assured me had been hig 
ruin. 

So far from helping the tenants, the “Plan of Campaign” 
has simply involved them in debt, as during its progress the 
tenants, believing they would have no more rent to pay, made 
no provision for the future, and are now, consequently, heavily 
in arrears. To their credit, however, I must say that they are 
now doing their best to make up for lost time, and are being 
met in a like spirit. 

The progressive times from 1870 to 1878 involved the smal} 
farmers in debt, they having borrowed largely from the banks, 
and being heavily indebted to the shopkeepers. The “ No-Rent” 
movement was consequently eagerly seized upon by them as a 
means of relief. This I believe to be the real origin of the 
agrarian movement. The Parnellite leaders knew where the 
shoe pinched, and were not slow to avail themselves of it. 

As regards Mr. McHugh, he is now undergoing a period of 
six months’ seclusion in Londonderry Gaol for urging through 
his paper the boycotting of certain people. —I am, Sir, &e., 

Corradoo, Boyle, December 25th. OWEN PHIBBs. 


MR. GIFFEN ON PRICES. 
[To THE EprrTor oF THE ‘ SPECTATOR.”’ | 
Srr,—In your article of Deeember 22nd on Mr. Giffen’s recent 
address, there are many interesting remarks, to discuss which 
adequately would require a very long letter. 

I wish only to refer to one point, viz., the connection between 
the diminished supply of gold and the lower value of com- 
modities, as to which you say,—* The case is perfectly clear.” 
This is just what I do not see, as I have elsewhere explained 
at length. In your columns I can only set forth very briefly 
how the facts strike me. Of course, since 1871, or the so often 
mentioned 1873, the supply of gold has lessened, and during 
the same period some prices have fallen heavily, some less, 
and some not at all. If prices depended on the supply of 
gold being maintained, surely all prices should bave fallen, 
except under special circumstances; but I do not wish to 
dwell on that. In some cases, as that of wheat, the great fall 
took place in a single year, and could not be accounted for 
by any change in supplies of money or bullion; and in other 
cases one can easily explain the fall from other causes, as 
changes in cost of production or distribution, without dis- 
cussing the relation of money and prices. 

But the point of real importance is that, so far as I can 
judge after a long experience in these matters, there has never 
been less evidence of a scarcity of gold than in the period of 
the fall in prices. The reserves of gold have largely increased 
in the East and in the West; and in our own money market, 
which is a bullion market where new notes cannot be created 
without the deposit of bullion, we have never during thirty 
years had so low rates of discount during so long periods, and 
so large supplies of the “money ” required for the purposes of 
trade, as since 1873. If gold were really scarce, we must have 
felt it in a scarcity of money and consequent high rates of 
discount. If we have wanted gold, as in 1878, we have bid for 
it, and it has come quickly, so that 1879 was a year of low rates 
of discount and abundant “ money.” : 

The truth is, as I believe, that we are all wrong in our ideas 
about price. We think that there is some sort of equation 
between the quantity of gold at any given time and current 
prices. But we forget that our exchanges are not, as a rule, 
effected by movements of bullion, but by instruments of credit ; 
and it may safely be said that the buyers and sellers who, by 
their “higgling,” settle prices, pay very little heed to the 
existence of more or less money at the Bank or elsewhere, 
except when the supply in reserve falls so low as to cause 
general alarm, and to discourage purchasers from entering on 
their usual operations. What they attend to is the supply and 
demand, actual or probable, of the articles in which they deal, 
and so the price of wheat in recent years has been far more 
affected by the reduction of cost in carriage by sea and land 
than by any question of gold supplies. Thus, those who desire 
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——— 
4o raise prices by increasing the supplies of money may find 
themselves deceived, and it would certainly be most rash to 
alter our standard in order to restore prices to their old level, 
until we are quite sure that we have discovered the real causes 
of the fall. 

Iam confident that invention in its various forms is the real 
cause of the fall, and he would be a bold man who would 
endeavour to deprive mankind of the natural fruits of man’s 
industrial skill.—T am, Sir, &c., WILLIAM FOWLER. 


43 Grosvenor Square, December 26th. 


LIBERAL UNIONISTS AND FEMALE SUFFRAGE. 
{To THE Epiror oF THe “ SpecTaTor.’’] 

Siz,—In writing that none of the leaders of the Liberal 
Unionist Party share Lord Salisbury’s desire for the adoption 
of woman’s suffrage, you must surely for the moment have 
forgotten Mr. Courtney, not to speak of such prominent 
advocates of Unionism as Mr. Caine, Mrs. Fawcett, and Mr. 
T, W. Russell. When you say that you believe there is not a 
single Liberal Unionist “who would follow Lord Salisbury’s 
guidance in this matter,” if you mean that there is not one 
of us who would vote in favour of giving the Parliamentary 
franchise to “women otherwise qualified, merely because that 
is Lord Salisbury’s view, the statement is; I hope, true. None 
the less is it equally true that a large number of us earnestly 
desire this reasonable and logical crowning of the edifice built 
in recent years, a step which seems to us at the same time so 
liberal and so conservative.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Regent’s Park, December 22nd. ALFRED W. BENNETT. 








CHURCH PARTIES. 
[To tHE Epitor or THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR,”’ | 

Sir,—May I be allowed to suggest that the late Dean Cony- 
beare did not confer a benefit on the English Church or the 
English language when, in his amusing article on “ Church 
Parties,” he acted on the principle of the German proverb, 
that “all good things are three,” and divided the clergy into 
High Churchmen, Low Churchmen, and “Broad” Church- 
men? The analysis is absurdly inadequate, and reminds one 
of the “three R’s” of elementary instruction. Nothing 
could bring this out more clearly than the discussion whether 
the Bishop of Ripon or Mr. Llewelyn Davies is the more 
typical “ Broad Churchman.” 

Any one who has been brought into contact with these two 
clergymen must entertain for them the very highest respect, 
mingled probably with feelings still more cordial ; but to think 
of them as representatives of the same “party” is simply 
ludicrous. When the term “ Broad Churchman ” was invented, 
there was an excuse for it which exists no longer. In those 
days, High Churchmen, if they had had the power, would pro- 
bably have driven Low Churchmen out of the Church of Eng- 
land; Low Churchmen would certainly have driven out High 
Churchmen. There seemed then some reason to give to those 
who were content that the Church should contain both, the 
name of “ Broad Churchmen.” But in this sense most High 
Church and most Low Churchmen have become Broad Church- 
men also; and the name “ Broad Churchmen” is now used to 
describe in a slip-shod fashion any man whom you have a diffi- 
culty in classifying. One need not go very far in theology to 
discover that a classification that would make Mansel, Stanley, 
and Maurice leaders of the same party had better be laid aside. 
—I am, Sir, &e., R. H. Quick. 





CLOSED CATHEDRALS.—LADY-GUIDES. 
[To THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’ | 
S1r,—The Dean of Lincoln asked for suggestions as to how, 
without cost to the reduced incomes of cathedral bodies, 
to afford what the public ask for,—more peeps at our great 
national churches for the public who cannot well afford to pay 
for the privilege. I dare humbly to offer a suggestion to which 
the lady-guide movement lends interest and force. Would it 
not be possible to find in any cathedral town a number of 
educated and devout women willing to form a committee, and, 
subject to Dean and Chapter, to undertake the educational 
task of conducting, free of charge, sightseers round the sacred 
buildings at certain times of certain days in the year,—say, 
at least once a week ?—I am, Sir, &e., H. D. R. 


TYLOR’S “CHESS.” 
(To THe Epiror oF THE “ SpectTaTor.”’ | 
S1r,—Would you allow me to point out what I am sure the 
reviewer of Mr. Tylor’s book will see on a second reading ? 
The apparent giving of the game to Black is not, as your 
reviewer thinks, a pessimistic admission of Necessity. Mr. 
Tylor’s work is apt to be, if anything, over-subtle, and his 
best points are, therefore, often missed at first, even by the 
most intelligent readers. One of his main points is that— 
“the game 

Is not the one we see upon the board.” 
The Black King does not allow this ; he isan agnostic as regards 
everything off the board. Had chessmen a future life, the 
victory would at last fall to White, although off the board. As 
it is, the partial victory on the board remains with Black; but 
only to suggest that the agnostic’s favourite argument, 
obviously false in the mouth of the Black King, is equally so 
for us. So the adversary reproaches those who have played 
his game too well :— 
* Fools who have won me a game, 

And have lost me a soul.” 
The wrongful victory of Black is necessary to remove the last 
doubt from Erie’s mind.—I am, Sir, &ce., 

M. W. MoaGripaGe. 
Woodfield Park, Mon., December 25th. 
[We accept the correction, and are glad to see that what 
seemed to us a blemish is capable of so fair an explanation.— 
Ep. Spectator. | 
HYMNOLOGY. 
(To tHE Epiror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’ | 

Srr,—Would you allow me to say that there is another 
hymnal which has, I think, been very successful in excluding 
“the nonsense and vulgarity which the average English con- 
gregation is often condemned to sing,” to which you so 
rightly object? “The Church of England Hymn-Book,”* 
edited by the Rev. Godfrey Thring, who has himself written 
some of the best of our modern hymns, was compiled with 
the express object of avoiding, as far as possible, the very 
faults which your reviewer points out. I am surprised that 
the book is not better known—which is probably due to the 
fact that it appeals to no particular party—for it was certainly 
the first to endeavour to establish a higher standard both of 
taste and common-sense in the choice of hymns.—I am, 
Sir, &e., HyYMNOLOGIST. 








THE EVIL EYE. 
[To THE EpiTor OF THE “ SpecTaToR.”’ | 
S1r,—The Bengalese superstition that you speak of, as to the 
“ Evil Eyes ” of those who praise their children, is not, or at 
least was not, confined to Bengal. It was very common in 
Ireland—when I knew Ireland, alas! forty years ago. To say, 
“That is a fine child,” or even that is “a fine cow,” or “a fine 
pig,” without adding the words “God bless it!” was regarded 
as most unlucky for the creature so praised. The idea was— 
as far as I could find out—that this praise might either be, as 
you say, the expression of envy, and so imply an ill wish, or 
that it drew the attention of the fairies to the child or the 
animal, and tempted them to carry it off. The addition of the 
words, “God bless it!” was held to be an evidence of the good- 
will of the speaker and a scare for the fairies.—I am, Sir, &e., 


PO. W. 


[To THe Epiror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 
Sir,—In your article on “The Evil Eye,” you have touched 
on a question which seems curiously overlooked by scientific 
observers. I am not quite sure that there is not some ground 
of fact at the bottom of the superstition you allude to, in the 
influence of eyes. From my own experience, I am inclined to 
believe that there is some discharge of force, capable of 
affecting a sensitive temperament, both in good eyes and bad 
eyes. I had at one time to do with a child of seven or eight, 
who, I found, had the power of making me feel thorough dis- 
comfort by the peculiar glances she shot at me when she was 
displeased, and I conquered the habit by returning the shot 
deliberately and steadily till my eyes mastered hers. I know 
a pair of “kind eyes” which can scrutinise, without los:ng 
their kindness, till they make you feel as if it was the Day of 
Judgment; and a pair of spiritual eyes which seem to give out 














* London: Skeffington. 
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what “ esoteric Buddhists” would call “ good magnetism,” and 
raise your spiritual condition. I never understood how it was 
that the Germans were outdoing us in business uritil once in 
an omnibus I travelled with two young Germans and an 
Englishman of the same class. The Englishman looked 
physically strong and healthy, but his eyes were stolid; the 
German, with inferior physique, had eyes which discharged 
something out of them every time he spoke to his companion, 
—I suppose, what the Americans call “snap.” It was almost 
imposssible to believe that nothing material came out of them. 
He was only talking business, energetically, but with no 
emotion. I should much like to know whether any of your 
readers have any light to throw upon this subject. I am 
myself disposed to think that the habit nervous people often 
have o: not meeting the eye of the person talking to them, 
which is often erroneously supposed to betoken shiftiness and 
dishonesty, is a natural instinct called into play to shelter them- 
selves from the force of this discharge; while habitual liars 
seem to have the power of drawing up a kind of screen before 
their own eyes, behind which they can face you boldly without 
fear of any effect from the discharge of force I am supposing 
to exist.—I am, Sir, &c., om ,  e 

P.S.—May not this be the reason why a prolonged gaze 
makes a dog so uncomfortable ? 


(To THE EpITOR OF THE ‘‘SPECTATOR,”’ } 

S1r,—The author of your article on “The Evil Eye,” in the 
Spectator of December 22nd, is not aware of the existence of 
a converse belief in the “Good Eye.” May I refer him to 
“Three Generations of Englishwomen,” by Mrs. Ross, Vol. IL., 
p. 63, where it is said of Lady Duff Gordon in Egypt in 1865, 
that “the ‘cunning women’ set up a theory that her ‘eye was 
lucky,’ and her descriptions of marriages, where she had to 
‘look at’ the brides ...... are wonderfully interesting and 
vivid” ?—I am, Sir, &e., 


Wimbledon, December 24th. GRAHAM BALFOUR. 


(To rue Epiror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’ | i 
S1r,—The feeling alluded to in the latter part of your article 
of December 22nd on “The Evil Eye,” is not unknown in 
Europe. 

My wife and I observed it on two occasions during our 
visit to Greece last spring. We were resting one day ata 
cottage, on our way down Pentelicus, and my wife and a Greek 
lady who was with us were admiring a little child, when the 
mother suddenly darted forward, and abruptly hurried it 
away. Our Greek friend immediately said, in explanation,— 
“They often do not like strangers to admire their children ; 
they think it unlucky.” 

We had a very similar experience at a khani on Cithexron. 
—I an, Sir, &e., H. J. W. 








POETRY. 


A SONG OF BATTLE. 
IMPERATOR MILITIBUS SUIS. 
CHARGE, bayonets, charge! But gently, not too wildly! 
For fear they “ buckle in,” prod not too hard! 
Out, sabres, out! But, mind you, use them mildly! 
Perhaps they’re safer only kept on guard. 





Hold your revolvers ready! If some barrels 
(Say, two or three) shall not discharge their ball, 
There'll be some Arabs left for future quarrels ; 
A generous army would not kill them all. 


On, then, remembering that your arms are brittle! 
“England expects” her soldiers not to waste: 

For though, ’tis true, they cost the country little, 
Yet, if they’re broken, they must be replaced. 


On, then, brave Atkins, stalwart, strong, and fiery ! 
Whoever blunders, you are always game: 

And then a Parliamentary inquiry 
Will show, some years hence, who it was to blame. 


B. 





“MEIN KIND, WIR WAREN KINDER.” 
[FROM HEINE.]| 
My bairn, when we were bairnies, 
Wee bairnies in oor play, 
We creepit into the henhouse, 
An’ hid oorsels in the strae. 





al 
We crawed like cocks an’ hens there, 
And as the folk gaed by, 
Clock-clock-clock, cockie-leery-law, 
They thocht it was their cry. 


The auld corn-kist in the high barn 
We made it oor ain wee house, 

And there we dwalt thegither, 

And crackit cant’ an’ crouse. 


The neebor’s auld Pussy-Baudrons 
Cam’ in to speer for us a’; 

We made her laigh bows and courtsies, 
When she rase an’ gaed awa’. 


We speered for hersel’ an’ her kitlins 
Wi’ phrases glaikit an’ fine ; 

We hae done the same I’m thinkin’ 
To mony an auld cat sin syne. 


We crackit like auld folk thegither, 
An’ tellt ane anither oor waes, 

An’ murned that a’ thing was better 
Wi’ us in the guid auld days. 


Hoo faith an’ the leal heart had vanished, 

An’ the maut was stown by the miller, 

And the meal was sae dear, an’ the milk was sae thin, 
An’ oh! hoo scant the siller. 


Gane by are the days o’ oor bairns’ play, 

An’ a’ the warld rows by, 

The warld an’ its wealth, an’ oor youth an’ oor health, 
Oor faith, love, an’ hope forbye. T. G. 8. 








BOOKS. 


a ae 
WORDSWORTH.* 

THE only part of The Recluse which Wordsworth had finished 
is now given to the public for the first time. It might well 
have formed one of the books of The Prelude, and would, in 
fact, have furnished a very suitable conclusion to that noble 
poem, which the older Wordsworthians, perhaps because they 
knew The Excursion so well before they first read The Prelude, 
have never seemed to us to rate as high as it deserves. Even 
Mr. Morley, though in his striking essay on Wordsworth he 
gives a full meed of admiration to the three books in The 
Prelude, which deal with the French Revolution, seems, if we 
understand him aright, hardly to sympathise fully with the 
admiration which George Eliot expressed for Wordsworth’s 
account of the growth of his own mind and character. The 
Recluse connects the story of that growth of mind and character 
with Wordsworth’s subsequent career, and especially with his 
own and his sister’s first settlement at Grasmere, in that com- 
panionship which was a substantial part of his poetic life, 
though it ended in a separation caused by the most painful 
and agonising of human mysteries. The Recluse isa beautiful 
supplement to The Prelude, but we do not suppose that it will 
add substantially to Wordsworth’s fame as a poet. Certainly 
it will not diminish it. It is a new and beautiful exempli- 
fication of his chief sources of inspiration, and that is all. It 
tells us how early had been the boy’s delight in the scene in 
which (though he did not then know it) he was to spend his 
whole life; and how grateful were the feelings with which he 
settled himself in the Paradise of his boyish dreams :— 

“ Yes the realities of life so cold, 

So cowardly, so ready to betray, 

So stinted in the measure of their grace 

As we pronounce them, doing them much wrong, 

Have been to me-more bountiful than hope, 

Less timid than desire.” 
It tells us how greatly the companionship of his sister, when 
first he took possession of this home over the beauty of which 
he had so long brooded, intensified the joy of his heart, and 
describes her influence over him in words the beauty of which 
he did not often contrive to excel,—though whenever he 
touched upon her in his poems, his language always rose to its 
highest level :— 

“* Mine eyes did ne’er 
Fix on a lovely object, nor my mind 
Take pleasure in the midst of happy thoughts, 








*(1.) The Recluse. By Wiiliam Wordsworth. London: Macmillan and Co. 
—(2.) Selections from Wordsworth. By William Knight, and other Members of 
the Wordsworth Society, With Preface and Notes, London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co, 
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But either She whom now I have, who now 

Divides with me this loved abode, was there, 

Or not far off. Where’er my footsteps turned, 

Her voice was like a hidden Bird that sang, 

The thought of her was like a flash of light, 

Or an unseen companionship, a breath 

Of fragrance independent of the Wind. 

In all my goings, in the new and old 

Of all my meditations, and in this 

Favourite of all, in this the most of all.”’+ 
The poem contains, too, some of those touches, most distinctive 
of Wordsworth, in which he claims a kind of suffering as the 
native air of the sort of poetry which secmed to him at once 
the most exalted and the most exalting. In praising the vale 
of Grasmere for its freedom from that overwhelming misery 
which renders the moral atmosphere of great cities suffocating, 
he says :— 

«Here may the heart 

Breathe in the air of fellow-suffering 

Dreadless, as in a kind of fresher breeze 

Of her own native element.” 
There is not a touch in all Wordsworth’s poetry more 
characteristic or more impressive than that. 

But The Recluse contains too many instances of those little 
egotistic condescensions which make one frequently smile 
and shrink in all Wordsworth’s longer poems, as, for instance, 
when he assures the wild creatures of the vale of Grasmere, 
‘ye shall not want your own subordinate place in my affec- 
tions,” as if he were afraid of some of his readers imagining 
that he would give away his heart too completely to creatures 
not fully deserving so great an honour. Defects of this 
kind abound. Yet the poem shows that unfathomable joy in 
Nature without which Wordsworth’s poetry could never have 
been the power it is :— 

“ How vast the compass of this theatre, 

Yet nothing to be seen but lovely pomp 

And silent majesty ; the birch-tree woods 

Are hung with thousand thousand diamond drops 

Of melted hoar-frost, every tiny knot 

In the bare twigs, each little budding-place 

Cased with its several beads; what myriads these 

Upon one tree, while all the distant grove, 

That rises to the summit of the steep, 

Shows like a mountain built of silver light : 

See yonder the same pageant, and again 

Behold the universal imagery 

Inverted, all its sun-bright features touched 

As with the varnish and the gloss of dreams. 

Dreamlike the blending also of the whole 

Harmonious landscape: all along the shore 

The boundary lost—the line invisible 

That parts the image from reality ; 

And the clear hills, as high as they ascend 

Heavenward, so deep piercing the lake below. 

Admonished of the days of love to come 

The raven croaks, and fills the upper air 

With a strange sound of genial harmony ; 

And in and all about that playful band, 

Incapable although they be of rest, 

And in their fashion very rioters, 

There is a stillness ; and they seem to make 

Calm revelry in that their calm abode.” 
The Recluse, then, though it is too inconsiderable an addition 
to his highest work, and too much of a piece with the 
rest of that work, to exalt appreciably Wordsworth’s fame, 
will amply sustain it. And every lover of Wordsworth will 
love to have this further evidence of his character and genius. 

Professor Knight’s volume of Selections from Wordsworth 
seems to us superior to Matthew Arnold’s volume of Selections 
in judgment, though, of course, we miss some great favourites, 
and find not a few pieces which we could have well spared. 
We regret that the very weak face of Margaret Gillies’s 
miniature should have been prefixed to the volume, as 
it gives an emphasis to the preachiness which was 
undoubtedly in Wordsworth, and ignores the hardiness 
and dreamy exaltation of mind which characterised him 
best, so as to prejudice those who have to make their 
first acquaintance with Wordsworth by means of this 
volume against one of the very greatest of English poets. 
Moreover, as we are to pass a general criticism on Mr. 
Knight’s selection, it seems to us to include too many pieces 
disfigured by passages of such intrinsic weakness that they 
will repel those who do not already love Wordsworth. Doubt- 
less there are very few pieces selected here,—though in our 
opinion there are a few,—which have not a gleam of the pure 
Wordsworthian rapture in them; but then, the true Words- 
worthian who is familiar with Wordsworth, knows where to 
find these nuggets in the quartz, without having both 


quartz and nuggets preserved for him in these Selections. 
What we desire in “Selections,” is gems without an ugly 
setting, something that we can put into the hands of an un- 
believer without furnishing him with food for ridicule. Mr. 
Knight has improved greatly upon Matthew Arnold in this 
respect, but he has not done all he might. For example, he 
includes the piece, containing some lovely verse, we admit, 
which falls into such—(may we not almost call it drivel ?)—as 
this at the close :— 
“T gazed, and gazed, and to myself I said, 

‘Our thoughts at least are ours; and this wild nook, 

My Emma, I will dedicate to thee.’ 

Soon did the spot become my other home, 

My dwelling and my out-of-doors abode ; 

And of the shepherds who have seen me there, 

To whom I sometimes in our idle talk 

Have told this fancy, two, or three perhaps, 

Years after we are gone and in our graves, 

When they have cause to speak of this wild place, 

May call it by the name of Emma’s Dell.” 
We observe that Professor Knight shares the admiration 
which we have too often heard expressed to treat without 
a certain unintelligent respect, for the lines written “while 
resting at the foot of Brothers Water,” beginning, “The 
cock is crowing.” To the present writer, often as he has 
read that piece in the hope of discerning its charm, it 
appears, he confesses, very poor doggerel, without either pas- 
sion or music. To pass from cavilling at what Mr. Knight 
has admitted to cavilling at him for what he has rejected, we 
must seriously complain of his having excluded one of the 
few poems written in Wordsworth’s later period which 
appears to us fully worthy of his very best years; we mean 
the exquisite poem called “ Devotional Incitements,” com- 
posed in 1832, a piece almost touching the highest point of 
Wordsworth’s genius. It seems to us even worthier of 
him than the much earlier and very lovely poem to which 
Mr. John Morley refers as the only one in which Words- 
worth in his later period rose to his old height, the lines of 
1818, “composed on an evening of extraordinary splendour 
and beauty.” Yet Professor Knight has included the in- 
teresting but very tame lines on Charles Lamb, not worthy to 
be mentioned in the same context as “ Devotional Incitements,” 
and the sonnet written in sight of the town of Cockermouth, in 
which there is all Wordsworth’s effort to be impressive, but 
no success. 

On the whole, however, this volume is a very worthy monu- 
ment of the labours of the Wordsworth Society, and especially 
of its most active and able member. Professor Knight has. 
done as much for Wordsworth’s fame as perhaps any ten other 
men of our generation, and has earned, what we are sure that 
he receives, the honour of all true Wordsworthians. Why, in 
addition to the “ Table of Contents,” has he not given us an 
‘Index of First Lines ” ? 

MR. BRYCE ON THE AMERICAN COMMON. 
WEALTH.* 
[SECOND NOTICE. ] 
THE most interesting volume in Mr. Bryce’s book is, as we 
said in our previous notice, the second, which is chiefly con- 
cerned with State government; hut the first and third are full 
of attractive matter, as well, we must add, of useless repeti- 
tions and umnecessary digressions. The first we should 
describe as the most exhaustive essay yet written upon the 
Federal Constitution, both in its principles and its working. 
As regards the former, Mr. Bryce is favourable,—perhaps, 
as we shall try to show, too favourable; but as regards the 
latter, we take it he is more than doubtful. He reasserts, 
it is true, the old idea that Federalism makes the extension 
of Empire easy, and denies that the Constitution was in 
any way the cause of the Civil War. That war originated 
in a radical difference of civilisation between two sections 
of the country, and would have arisen under any form 
of government, the only effects of the Constitution being 
to make the Southerners think revolution lawful, and for a 
moment to hamper the formation of opinion in the North. The 
Constitution did not, however, prevent great and decisive 
national action, and it is not fair, therefore, to say that it fails 
in the hour of danger. Mr. Bryce admits, however, that the 
Constitution is excessively cumbrous, so cumbrous as to be 
nearly unworkable unless the people are either intensely 





* The American Commonvealth, By James Bryce. 3 vels, London: Macmillan 
and Co. 1888, 
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excited or indifferent; that it creates, like the State Con- 
stitutions, an inferior Legislature; and that it places serious 
impediments in the way of its own modification to suit 
the growing wants of the people subject: to it. It pro- 
vides no solution, for instance, for the great question 
of polygamy which has been unexpectedly forced upon the 
Union by the rise in the Territory of Utah of a polygamous 
power. That question will be settled, possibly settled with 
some ease, and settled in the right way, but only by with- 
holding from the people of Utah their right to form a State. 
If that right had been conceded, the question could have 
been settled only by an amendment to the Constitution most 
ditticult to obtain, or by a revolutionary appeal to force such 
as drove the Mormons from their settlement at Nauvoo. As 
to the common Legislature provided by the Constitution, a 
single illustration of its working must suffice. All power in the 
House of Representatives has virtually passed to the Speaker. 
It is simply impossible for the House as a whole to deal with 
the multitude of important and trumpery Bills of all kinds pre- 
sented to it every Session, and a Bill is therefore always referred 
first of all to a small Committee. If that Committee reports 
against the Bill, it is practically dead. If the Committee does 
not report at all, it is also dead. If, on the other hand, the 
Committee reports favourably, the Bill usually passes without 
discussion. In other words, there is practically no House of 
Representatives at all such as the Constitution intended, but 
only some fifty or more insignificant Legislative Committees. 
In each of these Committees, the Speaker names the members, 
and can therefore, by naming enemies or friends of the Bill, 
secure or destroy any measure. Of course, in nine cases out 
of ten, he cares nothing about the matter, and the Bill is fairly 
treated ; but still, the total result is that the Speaker can legis- 
late if he likes, that he is the second most powerful man in the 
United States, and that Congress as a Legislature is probably 
the least trustworthy and efficient body in the world. 


Where, then, is the merit of the Constitution? It is 
to be deduced, says Mr. Bryce in sentences and para- 
graphs scattered throughout his three volumes, from its 
result. It has undoubtedly succeeded. Under it the Republic 
has grown to be one of the most powerful States of the world, 
and has been occupied by a people drawn from all Europe, 
who, as fast as they become Americans, become devoted to the 
Grand Charter of the Union. No section of them has ever 
attacked the Constitution, for the South seceded only in favour 
of a particular interpretation of it, and having seceded, placed 
itself theoretically and practically under one almost exactly 
similar. Moreover, this population, originally so wanting in 
homogeneity and now so vast in numbers, is, under the Con- 
stitution, the happiest of all the nations of the globe. Upon 
this point Mr. Bryce insists again and again, all through his 
book ; and, indeed, it is, in spite of his impartial and profuse 

criticism, almost its key-note. He says, for example :— 


“Democracy has not only taught the Americans how to 
use liberty without abusing it, and how to secure equality: it has 
also taught them fraternity. That word has gone out of fashion 
in the Old World, and no wonder, considering what was done in 
its name in 17938, considering also that it still figures in the pro- 
gramme of assassins. Nevertheless there is in the United States 
a sort of kindliness, a sense of human fellowship, a recognition of 
the duty of mutual help owed by man to man, stronger than any- 
where in the Old World, and certainly stronger than in the upper 
or middle classes of England, France, or Germany. The natural 
impulse of every citizen in America is to respect every other 
citizen, and to feel that citizenship constitutes a certain ground 
of respect. The idea of each man’s equal rights is so fully 
realised that the rich or powerful man feels it no indignity to 
take his turn among the crowd, and does not expect any deference 
from the poorest. An employer of labour has, I think, a keener 
sense of his duty to those whom he employs than employers have 
in Europe. He has certainly a greater sense of responsibility for 
the use of his wealth. The number of gifts for benevolent and 





other public purposes, the number of educational, artistic, literary, 
and scientific foundations, is larger than even in England, the | 
wealthiest and most liberal of European countries. Wealth is | 
generally felt to be a trust, and exclusiveness condemned not 
merely as indicative of selfishness, but as a sort of offence against 
the public. No one, for instance, thinks of shutting up his 
pleasure-grounds ; he seldom even builds a wall round them, but 
puts up low railings or a palisade, so that the sight of his trees 
and shrubs is enjoyed by passers-by. That any one should be 
permitted either by opinion or by law to seal up many square miles 
of beautiful mountain country against tourists or artists is to the 
ordinary American almost incredible. Such things are to him the 
marks of a land still groaning under feudal tyranny.” 


Mr. Bryce maintains that exceptin four or five citics,and among | 
° ' 
the Negroes—whom he throughout refuses to discuss, and | 











evidently regards as uncivilised men—there is universal wel]. 
being, universal content, universal hope, and universal pleasant. 
ness of temper. “Life in America,” he declares, “is in mogt 
ways pleasanter, easier, simpler, than in Europe; it floats in q 
sense of happiness like that of a radiant summer morning.” This 
opinion, which, of course, embodies a world of approbation, Mr, 
Bryce repeats, even to wearisome repetition, as the note 
which differentiates America from Europe; and though 
not in any way blind to the physical advantages en. 
joyed by Americans, or to the exhilarating character of their 
climate, the influence of which has not been half enough 
studied, he attributes most of this diffusion of happiness to 
the character of American institutions, which have given the 
people not only equality, but “a relish for equality,” and 
therefore a disposition to be kindly and make themselves 
pleasant to their equals. 

This is the sum and substance of Mr. Bryce’s judgment, and 
we will not dispute with him on facts. We should ourselves 
-have said that born Americans were among the most anxious 
of races, that the majority of their women were cruelly over- 
worked, that there was everywhere in the Union a want 
of that sense of rest which is as imperative as sleep, and 
that, owing to the monotonous uniformity of American 
careers, thoughts, and scenery, which Mr. Bryce fully admits, 
the interestingness of life had almost been taken out of it; 
but we will not pit our knowledge against Mr. Bryce’s. We 
have only studied, while he has studied and seen too. We 
content ourselves with asking what a Federal Constitution 
has to do with it all. The wealth of land would be the 
same under any government, and so would be the exhilarating 
effect of a clear sky. Equality, of course, if genuinely 
accepted, makes life lighter to those who, like the English, 
feel inequalities too much, and who waste life in efforts 
to rise nearer to the topmost strata; but so far as the 
equality is real, it is a result of Democracy, and not of 
Federalism. Suppose the Americans had adopted the demo- 
cratic system without Federalism, and instead of adding 
State to State, had added scores of counties to scores of 
counties, and scores of cities to scores of cities, all remaining 
dependent on a central and powerful Legislature and Execu- 
tive, would they have been less happy? Our contention is 
that they would have been happier, for that equality would 
have been equally secured; tha’ national pride and the sense 
of national work to be done would have brought their best men 
to the top; that their statesmen would have been greater, 
their Judges juster, their laws enforced with a vigour 
infinitely better calculated to promote order. Those ele- 
ments in their society which make for happiness would all 
have remained intact, while those elements which make for 
littleness would have been far less potent than they are now. 
We leave aside the great question whether happiness is the 
true end of man, and accepting for the moment the dictum 
that success can only be tested by its effects on happiness, we 
affirm that the total result of the most careful reading of Mr. 
Bryce’s great book upon impartial minds will be that Federal- 
ism has injured instead of benefiting democracy in America, 
and has reduced, not increased, the attraction of its example 
to the nations of the older world. This effect will be all the 
more powerful because it is unintentional, the author evidently 
agreeing with the majority that in America Federalism was 
the inevitable form of government. 

RECENT NOVELS.* 
Wri the exception of Captain Hawley Smart’s vivacious tale, 
the principal novels of the month provide reading which is, 
for the most part, rather unseasonably sombre and harrowing ; 
and even The Master of Rathkelly, the scene of which is 
laid in the Iveland of quite recent days, cannot be re- 
garded as wholly cheerful or inspiriting. The gloomy ex- 
pectations excited by the title of Mrs. Lynn Linton’s new 
book are amply fulfilled by the book itself, which is melan- 
choly enough to ensure a week-long mood of depression. The 
night which settles down on Estelle Clanricarde, Lady 
Elizabeth Inchbold, Anthony Harford, Caleb Stagg, and 





* (1.) Through the Long Night. By E. Lynn Linton. 3 vols. London: Hurst 
and Blackett.—(2.) The Outcasts : being Certain Strange Passages in the Life 
of a Clergyman. 2 vols. Edinburgh and London: W, Blackwood and Sons.—— 
(3.) Colonel Quaritch, V.C. By H Rider Haggard. 3 vols. London: Longmans 
and Co, (4) Elfriede: a Romance of the Rhineland. By Professor Hausrath 





| (“George Taylor”). 2 vols London: Swan Sonnenschein and Co.—/(5.) The 


Master of Rathkelly. By Hawley Smart. 2vols. London: F. V. White and Co. 
(6.) The Son of a Star: a Romance of the Second Century. By Benjamin 
Ward Richardson. 5 vols. London: Longmans, Green, and Co, 
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Charlie Osborne, is indeed a long one, and a dark one as 
well; and when for two of them there seems a faint promise 
of dawn, the mists are still too thick to enable us to see much 
of the sunlight. Mrs. Lynn Linton’s work is always charac- 
terised by intellectual and literary vigour, and in this respect 
Through the Long Night shows no signs of falling off; but 
while in some of her books there is vigour both of invention 
and treatment, her latest book displays vigour of treatment 
alone. It is a striking novel, and yet, if we were to 
give the skeleton of the story without note or comment, 
it would at once strike the reader as being commonplace, 
conventional, and even untrue to the facts of life. The 
story of Kstelle’s marriage to Harford is—paradoxical as 
the verdict may seem—at once trite and incredible. It is a 
story which has been told again and again by scores of 
novelists; and yet, familiar as it is, we cannot believe it; 
because we are confronted with a concurrence of improbabilities 
which defy belief. Had Estelle’s love for Charlie Osborne 
been less profound, had her detestation of Harford been less 
strong, or his perception of that detestation less clear, such a 
marriage would have been possible; but these things being as 
they are, our imaginative credence is outraged, and this 
marriage being the very key-stone of the story, without which 
it would fall to pieces and cease to be, we are defrauded of 
that full realisation which is essential to enjoyment. One of 
the many points in which the art of fiction resembles the art 
of painting, is that in the former, as well as in the latter, a 
certain amount of exaggeration is often essential to effective- 
ness; but if it be at all overdone, the excess is more fatal than 
the deficiency would have been. We think it would be im- 
possible even for Mrs. Lynn Linton’s ardent admirers to deny 
that it is overdone here. Take, for example, the character 
of Caleb Stagg. It is quite true that the exquisite refinement 
of feeling which comes of perfect selflessness and quick sym- 
pathy may exist in combination with that awkwardness of 
manner which is the result of ignorance of the world and its 
ways; but it is also true that “soul is form and doth the body 
make,” and there is no perfect veracity in the portrait of a°man 
who is through all his life a real Bayard and an apparent boor. 
We should feel remorse for devoting the whole of our limited 
space to these complaints, were it not for the fact that the 
talent of any book from the pen of Mrs. Lynn Linton may be 
taken for granted, and need not be laboriously dwelt upon. 
It is displayed here in abundance; and though we cannot 
think that Through the Long Night is as satisfactory a novel 
as Patricia Kemball, or The Atonement of Leam Dundas, it has 
both intellectual strength and literary distinction ; and there 
is no admirer of things lovely and of good report who will not 
feel grateful to the author for her portrait of that “ beautiful 
soul,” Lady Elizabeth Inchbold. 


That anonymous novel, The Outcasts, only just misses being 
a work of genius; or perhaps it would be more accurate to 
say that it is a work of genius, with certain defects which 
prevent it from being a wholly satisfactory work of art. It is 
by no means easy to lay a critical ‘finger upon the deficiency 
that makes the book disappointing in spite of its wonderful 
impressiveness; but we think that every reader will vaguely 
feel that there is a deficiency somewhere. There are, indeed, 
various obvious defects of construction; but these things, 
which are to be found in some of the greatest works of fiction, 
merely diminish our critical regard, and do not seriously 
interfere with our emotional pleasure. When Maysie Burns 
disguises herself as a parlour-maid, and waits upon the 
clergymen assembled at the house of the Rural Dean, we 
think that something is going to come of it, but nothing 
comes; and in like manner, the opal ring which is intro- 
duced with so much pomp and circumstance, drops quietly | 
and ineffectively out of the story. These matters, however, 
are comparative trifles; and we attribute the failure of 
the book to impress us as we feel it ought to impress us, 
not to them, but to something more essential. It seems to us 
that in the latter portion of the book the author somewhat 
relaxes his imaginative grasp of the character of Errington 
Rivers, who is throughout the centre of interest, the con- 
sequence being that, so far as he is concerned, the closing 
chapters, in spite of the moving situations they contain, fall 
comparatively flat. Apart from this lapse (which is, however, 





a somewhat important one), we indulge in praise which, so 
. far from being faint, is in the strongest degree emphatic, when | 
we say that the book as a whole is a generous fulfilment of the | 


promise of its striking opening. It is long since we have come 
across anything more arresting, both as a mere picture and as 
a dramatic situation, than the conversation in the dingy London 
room, where the ancient sword, with all its horrible associations 
of blood, has just fallen to the floor, where the old dealer in 
gems and curios is lying on the couch wrapped in his opium 
visions, and where Judith Klootz reveals the terrible secret of 
her ancestry, and firmly puts away from her the love of Erring- 
ton Rivers until such time as he can come to her with the only 
plea to which she can listen—that he also is an outcast. This 
brief hint of the nature of the introductory situation will 
enable our readers to see how much is implied in our remark 
that the story fulfils itsearly promise. How the young clergy- 
man who has wealth and brilliant talents and high principles 
and all things desirable, is to be brought down to the level of 
the lowly pariah in whose veins runs the blood of generations 
of public executioners, we cannot tell; but we feel that in 
some strange way fate will work to bring it about, and the 
working out of such a catastrophe, not arbitrarily, but with a 
recognisable inevitableness, is a task which makes a large 
demand upon the author’s capabilities of imaginative inven- 
tion. We must say that the demand is met in full; for it 
would not be fair to describe the nature of the blow which 
in a single hour deprived Errington of his love, of his lands, of 
his home, even of his self-respect,—which left him without 
hope, and with a haunting memory that was a constant torture. 
We musi leave what we have said to make its own impression, 
merely adding that if The Outcasts be, as it seems to be, the work 
of a previously unknown writer, we have a new novelist from 
whom we may reasonably expect some very remarkable work. 


It is always a matter for regret when an author who can do 
one thing exceedingly well abandons it for some other thing 
which, as the result proves, he can do very indifferently. 
Though the stories by which Mr. Haggard won his popularity 
have been lately criticised in one or two quarters with ex- 
ceeding severity, the hostile critics are certainly a small 
minority. The crowd—and it is by no means an incompetent 
crowd—is on Mr. Haggard’s side; but we think that many of 
those who declare most emphatically that King Solomon’s 
Mines and Allan Quatermain are first-rate stories of adven- 
ture, will declare with not less emphasis that Colonel Quaritch, 
V.C., is essentially a second-rate novel. The fact is, Mr. 
Haggard has left an imaginative region in which he is very 
much at home, for a region in which he does not seem at all 
at home, and the consequences are, as might have been 
expected, somewhat disastrous. Even his style has deterio- 
rated; it has lost pith and vigour, and almost the only passages 
in the book which exhibit to any recognisable extent the 
writer’s peculiar quality, are the description of the shooting- 
match between Colonel Quaritch and Edward Cossey, and 
of the finding of the treasure beneath Dead Man’s Mount. 
This business of the buried treasure seems to us most inartis- 
tically managed. We hear a great deal about it in the opening 
chapters, and then the story wanders away into a maze of plots 
and complications until it is about time to come to an end, when 
all at once the treasure, which we had half-forgotten, suddenly 
jumps up like a Jack-in-the-box, holding in his hand a knife 
wherewith to cut the knot which Mr. de la Molle, his daughter 
Ida, Mr. Quest, and Mr. Edward Cossey have been engaged in 
tying. As for the main body of the tale, it somewhat re- 
sembles in substance the kind of thing which Miss Braddon 
used to give us in her very early days; but there is a lack of 
that neatness of manipulation by which Miss Braddon’s work 
has from the first been distinguished. It is almost impossible 
to construct a plot of the kind that Mr. Haggard has 
selected without the introduction of some improbabilities ; 
but the skill of the artist is shown in the way in 
which these improbabilities are so minimised or thrown 
into the background as not to be obvious and aggressive. 
We can find no evidences of such skill in the pages of Colonel 
Quaritch, V.C. In the story of the relations of the bigamous 
lawyer, Mr. Quest, with his two wives, and not less in the 
story of how a noble girl like Ida de la Molle sold herself to 
Edward Cossey for the mortgages on her father’s estate, the 
improbabilities are naked and not ashamed. That the novel 
is not deficient in a certain sort of interest, we frankly admit, 
for among the literary vices into which it is possible for Mr. 
Haggard to fall, absolute dullness is not to be numbered ; but 
short of this, Colonel Quaritch, V.C., has faults enough to 
make the judicious grieve. 
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Elfriede is a German story of real life set in a somewhat 
fanciful framework. A restless spirit, discontented with the 
peaceful quiet of the heavenly world, requests permission to 
enter upon the life of earth, and his petition is sadly granted. 
Two nobler spirits, foreseeing the dangers to which their 
companion will be exposed, beg leave to accompany him 
that they may act as his guardians and protectors, and 
they, too, have their desire. Three beautiful stars are 
seen travelling downwards through the night, but while 
they take their earthward course, a red and baleful meteor 
—disguising a fourth spirit from some less holy abode— 
shoots by them, also bound for the homes of earth. The 
next morning, four children are born. In the lordly castle 
of the Baron von Altenbriick, the dissolute father and the 
languid, selfish mother are blest with a son and heir; in the 
homely cottage of the gardener of the castle, an abode of pure 
domestic peace, a baby boy and girl open their eyes upon the 
life of earth; and in the hut which shelters a lost, degraded 
woman, a third boy, a son of lust and shame, begins his mortal 
career. The romance is, of course, a new setting of the old 
story of a human being haunted by good and evil angels who 
strive for victory with alternating success. The soul of the 
young Baron, Nikolaus von Altenbriick, is the battle-field on 
which the great conflict is fought ; and the combatants are, on 
the one side, the sweet-natured twins, Elfriede and Fritz, and 
on the other, the impish waif Johann. It will be seen that the 
components of the romance are very simple; but they are 
treated by Professor Hausrath with singular freshness, grace, 
and tenderness. The story of poor Nik’s gradual descent—for 
the evil angel is, in the main, victorious—is a very sad one; 
but the appearances in it of the sweet figure of Elfriede 
relieve it from unrelieved mournfulness ; and when she and 
Fritz regain their heavenly home, they have the blessed satis- 
faction of knowing that their reward is assured, and will one 
day come. The book has some defects of detail; for example, 
the story of how Elfriede was struck with. blindness is little 
less than absurd, and the translation is sometimes rather 
unsatisfactory ; but as a whole, it is a very winning and 
beautiful romance. 

There is not much to be saic of The Master of Rathkelly, 
considered as a novel pure and simple, that cannot be said of 
all Captain Hawley Smart’s stories. Like most of its pre- 
decessors, it is light, bright, a good deal more careless in 
style than any book has a right to be, and yet, in spite of all 
faults, a very pleasant, readable novel. Of course racing 
and hunting are among the principal elements of interest, 
but here politics are still more prominent than sport; indeed, 
the two are intertwined, for the most striking incidents in 
the book are the unsuccessful attempt of the Land Leaguers 
to prevent Katie Eyre’s horse, ‘Rory,’ from winning the 
steeplechase, and their more successful boycotting of the 
Harkhallow Hunt. It is perhaps best that a novelist should 
steer clear of politics; but if he writes about the Ireland of 
to-day or yesterday, such steering is impossible, and we must 
be satisfied if the picture presented is true to the facts. Of 
the truth of Captain Hawley Smart’s picture there can be no 
doubt at all. Mr. Eyre is a typical example of those just and 
humane resident Irish landlords whose relations with their 
tenantry had always been friendly, and indeed cordial, until 
agitators from outside came to sow the seeds of dissension 
and mutual distrust; and the record of his brave battle with 
the League is a stirring and well-told story. Poor Norah 
Fitzmaurice is evidently the original’ of Captain Hawley 
Smart’s Norah Ryan; and, indeed, many of the characters 
recall names which have during the last couple of years, and 
especially during the last few weeks, become familiar to news- 
paper readers. The Master of Rathkelly is, in short, a very 
graphic and truthful picture of Irish life, as well as a brisk 
and pleasant story. 

It is generally safe to follow the advice given in The Vicar of 
Wakefield, and to say either of a painter or a writer, that he 
would have succeeded better had he taken more pains ; but there 
are works to which even this comfortably vague verdict does 
notapply. The pains which have been taken by Dr. Richardson 
in composing his new romance, The Son of a Star, are dis- 
cernible on every page; in fact, their very obviousness rather 
interferes with our pleasure; and it does not seem possible 
that any additional arduousness of labour could have improved 
the general effect of the book, though here and there it might 
have secured more scholarly exactitude in matters of detail. 








It is unwise to build a house without counting the cost, and 
it is equally unwise for any writer to attempt an imaginative 
resuscitation of the life of seventeen centuries ago, unless he 
knows himself to be possessed of the imaginative spell which 
can make the dry bones live. Lord Lytton possessed it, in 
some measure, and in spite of its many faults, The Last Days 
of Pompeii is one of the most effective of romances; Dr, 
Richardson does not possess it, and therefore his story of the 
days of Hadrian, though it contains interesting and even 
stirring passages, is, asa whole, rather hard reading. This, of 
course, is an expression of personal opinion, and if any readers 
disagree with us, we shall be heartily glad, both for their sake 
and for Dr. Richardson’s; but we think that no reader will 
fail to share our detestation of the short, jerky sentences in 
which the author evidently delights. 





M. BONVALOT’S TRAVELS.* 


M. Bonva or, an enterprising Frenchman who, being on the 
best of terms with the Russians, had already seen much of 
Central Asia, started forth three years ago, under the same 
high protection, to make his way from their possessions to 
India, and accomplished his purpose. Landing at Batoum, 
he proceeded by rail to Tiflis; but instead of following the 
beaten track to Teheran, he struck across country to Lenkoran, 
pushed through the low marshy shores of the Caspian to 
Enzeli and Resht, and thence crossed the mountains to the 
Persian capital. The details of this journey through a little- 
known district are bright, picturesque, and interesting, 
showing a country and a people just above the barbaric stage. 
He seems astonished and grieved that there are no roads 
from the Caspian to the interior, forgetting that the Persians, 
like Wellington, think that the “‘cheap defence of nations’ 
is an unimproved country.” At one point he found a gang 
making a road; but their rate of progress led him to estimate, 
in his lively way, that several centuries would be required to 
complete it. His track eastward from Teheran to Meshed 
was one which has been frequently described, though rarely 
with such vivacity. It is from this holy city, which he deals with 
in an airy. style, that the novelty of his march really begins. 
For he struck out for Persian Sarakhs, across the steppe, now 
free from Turcoman raids, and of course, Russian Sarakhs, 
where he was hospitably entertained by the commander, who 
had built a town consisting, when the wanderer was there, of 
two parallel streets. The Turcomans were “ making bricks, 
pounding mortar, and doing masonry work in company with 
Russian workmen,”—a sign of change more perceptible at 
Merv, which he next visits, where the natives are once more 
seen busily engaged in delving and building, or moving about, 
with a shovel instead of a sword thrust into their cummer- 
bunds. The Russians, he says, seemed determined to have a 
town built without a moment’s delay, and he remarks that they 
were “evidently settling themselves in for good.” The railway 
was then still incomplete as far as Merv; but in a few weeks 
he saw the first train run in. 

Quitting Merv, after a conference with the Russian General, 
M. Bonvalot crossed the steppe to the Oxus; but he gives 
few details of his journey from the new city to Samarcand, 
where he arrived in the middle of August. We now come to 
the novel portion of his toilsome travel. He much desired 
to enter Afghanistan, proceeded to the Oxus by way of Hissar, 
and was actually ferried over the stream; but on the left bank 
he was stopped by the Afghans, detained, and finally obliged 
to recross the great river, after the matter had been referred 
by Ishak Khan to his grim relative at Cabul. The return 
journey to Samarcand lay through a tract west of Hissar, by 
Derbend and Djame, about which places the traveller is not 
communicative, though both are important points on the 
road from Samarcand to Balkh. Yor the sixth time, M. 
Bonvalot entered the city of Timour in the midwinter of 
1886. Here he met an old acquaintance, General Karalkoff, 
and, bent on going to India by some road, he consults the 
General :— 

“ After a long conversation with him about the Pamir, Kash- 
garia, and the recent journeys undertaken in this region, the 
General says to us: ‘Why should you not try to enter India by 
Kashgaria, or even by the Pamir? No attempt has ever been 
made to explore it in winter, and the enterprise is regarded as 
hopeless. But who can tell? It might be worth trying.’ ” 





* Through the Heart of Asia, over the Pamir to India, By Gabriel Bonvalot. 
With 250 Illustrations by Albert Pépin. Translated from the French by C. B. 
Pitman. 2vols. London: Chapman and Hall. 
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The suggestion, therefore, came from the Russians, who have 
aninterest in proving the practicability of routes over the “roof 
of the world.” To the General, also, was due the transit of the 
travellers from Samarcand to Marghilan, the residence of the 
Governor of Ferghana, “ who is an old acquaintance, and very 
ready to do what he can for us.” Indeed, throughout, as was 
natural, the Russian was eager to facilitate the enterprise of 
the Frenchman. The latter had now resolved, if possible, to 
traverse the Pamir; and in order to carry out his project, he 
marched through Andijan to Oosh. For of the three passes 
available, he preferred’ that one which led over the Alai, 
south of the last-named town, and rejected the Terek and the 
pass south-east of Marghilan. One of his advisers was a 
young Russian officer who had “ travelled in the north of the 
Pamir during the summer,” as others have done. The 
difficulty of explorers is that the Khirgiz may rob them in 
summer, and the snows overwhelm them in winter. M. 
Bonvalot says he was “ obstinate ” in his resolve to try ; but it 
is easy to see that he had plenty of encouragement from the 
Russians to undertake the venture. Thus, four Khans were 
summoned to Oosh to give advice and furnish guides; they did 
the one and the other, besides providing men to open a track 
through the snow. M. Bonvalot candidly foresees that the 
presence of the district military sub-commander would secure 
“the genuine assistance of the Kara Khirgiz, who are not 
the most obedient men in the world;” and it did. 

The route to be traversed, from Goultcha, lay over the pass 
of Taldik, then through “the valley of the Alai,” and onwards 
over a col of the Kizil-Art, descending upon the lake of Kara- 
Kul, the entire pathway being not far from the Chinese fron- 
tier, and at one point within it. Moving due south, and having 
the lofty eminence of Tagharma to the east, they ascended the 
Ak-su, and, turning westward, entered Wakhan by Langar 
and Sarhad, whence they gained the head of the Barogil Pass 
and rode down into the valley of Chitral. Thus it will be seen 
that they did not traverse what is called the plateau of the 
great, but that of the lesser Pamir, finding a way between 
Chinese Turkestan and the vast, almost unknown space of 
lofty tumbled highlands south of the ridges forming the Alai 
chain. They proved that it was possible in winter, and 
therefore much more possible in summer, when forage is 
abundant, to reach the head of the Chitral valley and move 
down the easy descent by the open pass. It must not; 
however, be supposed that they ran no risks and suffered 
no hardships. On the contrary, the passage of the Taldik, 
when aided by the Khirgiz, was very arduous. The snow was 
deep, the cold intense, yet they feared the cold less than the 
snow. They rode on horses familiar to the country, and on 
horses their baggage and stores were carried. These fre- 
quently fell, or stumbled into drifts in hollows, and the pace 
was slow. Atan early period the exposed faces were smitten by 
the frost, lips were chapped, eyes became sore, noses bled, and 
heads ached. After many Khirgiz left, the caravan had to 
shift for itself, and the traveller was dependent on a roguish 
guide for his route. Encamping in the snow, or on bare 
rock ledges by night, they floundered on by day, sinking deep 
in the snow, yet somehow making progress. In his highly 
poetical way, M. Bonvalot says :— 

“ At our feet the snow sparkles so that it seems as if there 
were a flood of light running along the surface of the soil, and as 
if the stars, after having been by some magical process reduced 
to diamond dust, with flashes of gold, had been sprinkled about 
on this stream of light.” 

At one moment on the Alai, the caravan was “ dotted about 
over the plain like the beads of a broken chaplet,” and they 
halted on the spot where they were worn out. That evening 
there were “sixty-eight degrees of frost ;” all slept badly 
under heaps of clothes, with pains in the head, lips, and eyes. 
The rising sun thawed horse and man alike into life, and they 
moved on. Here, amid this desolation, they actually dis- 
covered two belated Khirgiz, with a flock of sheep and goats 
living on the roots of grass. At length they got over the 
Kizil-Art, seeing here “flocks of arkars (wild sheep), which 
gaze down upon us.” These are the Ovis Poli, whose mighty 
crooked horns strew the waste places, and still, as in Marco’s 
days, often mark the track. Finally, the caravan encamps 
“on the dividing line at an altitude of about fifteen thousand 
feet ;” they are not far from Kara-Kul, and “have scaled the 
last rampart which protects ‘the roof of the world.” And 
so they go on, through deep snow, seeing more wild sheep 
digging for grass roots, and hares scuttling over the rocks. 





They see “flocks of larks and starlings,” and a hungry 
chaffinch comes up to the tent. At the Kara-Kul, the last 
Khirgiz helpers go back homewards, and the party is reduced 
to its normal strength—-MM. Bonvalot, Capus, and Pépin, 
and five servants, two of whom, one Rachmed, and the other 
Menas, an Armenian, are stout, faithful, cheery men. Much 
barley has been stolen by deserters, but some remains. 

In this waste, the guide finds and brings in a camel and its 
young one ; but the owners soon arrive, and both are given up. 
They cross the pass of Kizil Djek in a tempest, and catch a 
glimpse of huge peaks to the eastward, which may be 
Tagharma and Mustagh, or may not. At Rang Kul they 
obtain three camels, a yak, and a horse to help them on their 
way; threaten and beat the Chinese watch; seize, but pay 
for, the camels; and rapidly escape from Chinese territory 
towards Wakhan. Such are some of the trials which the 
audacious travellers endured, mere specimens culled from 
these graphic pages. In Wakhan the Afghans tried in vain 
to stop them, for they broke away, the three Frenchmen and 
two servants, and found their own road to Chitral. There 
they were kept at Mastudj, or Mastuch, for nine-and-forty 
days, when Lord Dufferin delivered them; and traversing 
Yassin, Gilgit, and Cashmere, they went in comfort to Simla. 
The book is dedicated to the late Viceroy, as a “token of 
gratitude,” for without his help the adventurers would hardly 
have reached India. The pages are illustrated by hundreds 
of engravings, many score being good, and helpful to the 
letterpress. The volume, written throughout with French 
brightness, is a valuable contribution to our knowledge of 
Central Asia. 





A NEW SCIENCE OF CRITICISM.* 

M. Em1LE HENNEQUIN, not to be confounded with the play- 
wright of that name, is a promising young writer who is 
dissatisfied with the methods of contemporary criticism. He 
has, he thinks, found something more fruitful and more 
scientific; and the volume before us may be described in some 
sort as the novum organum of a higher criticism. No new 
truth, it has been contended, was ever discovered by an exact 
following-out of Bacon’s precepts; and we are afraid that it 
will be the same with M. Hennequin’s, which have the further 
disadvautage of not being’quite so new as the author seems to 
think. For all that, he has given us an ingenious and 
suggestive book, which is not made less interesting by a 
certain amount of youthful rashness and hasty generalisation. 
AXsthopsychology, a blundering compound, first perpetrated, 
we believe, on this side of the Channel, and Scientific Criticism, 
are the names chosen for this novel science which is to form at 
once a new branch of psychology and a new source of history. 
There is, however, nothing strikingly original in the proposi- 
tions on which it is founded, which are, that one may draw 
conclusions about an author from his books, and about a 
people from the literature it affects. For that kind of criticism 
which consists in appraising the merits of a given work, 
M. Hennequin has but scant respect. In his eyes, it is an 
arbitrary proceeding with nothing scientific about it. It 
has, curiously enough, escaped him that the whole of his 
superstructure is reared on this arbitrary and unscientific 
basis. To judge the author and the readers, you must 
first judge the work. If we are to draw inferences from Mr. 
Haggard’s novels about Mr. Haggard and his public, those 
inferences will depend entirely on the opinion we form of the 
novels themselves. The examination of the work supplies the 
data for conclusions about the author and his readers. Nor 
is there anything original or of superior scientific accuracy in 
the way M. Hennequin conducts this examination. He takes 
the subject, the style, the syntax, the vocabulary, &c., 
separately, much as was the wont of the critics of the last 
century. Having thus analysed the work, he claims that it 
is possible to penetrate the minds both of the author and his 
admirers. 

Now, as to searching an author’s mind, this has always 
been a critic’s work, and it is not likely to be any better in 
M. Hennequin’s hands for his uncompromising determinism 
and his enthusiasm for the methods of Mr. Herbert Spencer. 
Nor will the results arrived at be any surer because he neglects 
the aid of biography, and the influence of those determining 
causes of an author’s work upon which M. Taine has laid such 
stress. M. Taine, it will be remembered, has insisted on the 
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necessary dependence of literary and artistic work upon the 
race environment and habitat of the author. The objections to 
this theory are well known, and M. Hennequin states them with 
considerable freshness ; only he does not see that similar ob- 
jections might be urged against the universality and scientific 
accuracy which heclaims for his own method. The influence of 
race, or rather of national temperament, is far from being a con- 
stant quantity. The France of the bataillons scolaires and the 
lycées de filles, M. Hennequin tells us, will soon no longer be 
the France of the Second Empire; while the latter was very 
different in Paris and in the wilds of Brittany. England, he 
is good enough to say, “cesse peu a peu détre le pays 
rapace rogue [sic] et violent qu’elle semblait encore il y a 
cinquante ans.” If M. Taine makes too much of the per- 
manency of race characteristics, M. Hennequin makes too little 
of them. The differences of character between the England of 
to-day and the England of fifty years ago are slight, after all, 
when compared with the differences that separate us from our 
neighbours. That writers are influenced by their environment, 
by the age in which they live, is, of course, undoubted; 
but this influence makes itself felt in such varying degrees, 
that it is hazardous to draw conclusions about a society 
because it saw the production of certain works. One and the 
same age will produce works of the most opposite character, and 
M. Hennequin gives long lists of writers who lived at the same 
time to prove this. It is, however, impossible to prove very 
much by citing Addison, Richardson, and Sterne as con- 
temporaries. ° 

Having shown the shortcomings of M. Taine’s method, M. 
Hennequin goes on to propound his own theory, that a 
connection is to be looked for, not between a work and 
the society which saw its appearance, but between a work and 


its admirers, in whatever age they lived. If we can find out | 


the works which have been most widely read in a given society, 
and have most deeply impressed it, we shall have done much 
to arrive at a true notion of its mental condition. The works 
in question need not have been the product of the society 
itself. The classics at the Renascence, the Bible in Puritan 
England, are examples of the contrary. M. Hennequin cites 
Bunyan and Béranger to show the superiority of his method 
over M. Taine. Had the English mind been more frivolous, 
he tells us, Bunyan would have petsisted in writing his book, 
which would have passed unnoticed. Had France been in a more 
tragic mood, Béranger would have enlivened some obscure café 
with his songs, but the public would have despised and refused 
to sing them. 
in favour of M. Taine as of M, Hennequin. Whatever may 
be the truth about other authors, Bunyan and Béranger were 
both the product of their ages; and had the tempers of 
England and France been different, M. Taine might well argue 
that Bunyan would not have thought of writing his allegory, 
or Béranger of composing his songs. 

After all, there is nothing very new in M. Hennequin’s 
method, so far as it is sound. Good critics have before now 
done all that was possible to enable us to enter into the minds 
of great writers, and judge of the influence which they exer- 
cised. What is novel about M. Hennequin’s book is the 
elaborate method he has prepared for examining a book, and 
the scientific character he claims for his results. It is as easy 
to indulge in arbitrary and unfounded judgments in this 
method as in any other; while as for its leading to 
new results, we cannot help thinking that, in his specimen 
examination of Victor Hugo, M. Hennequin started equipped 
with the results at which he finally arrives. An examina- 
tion of the poet’s style, syntax, subjects, favourite ideas, 
&e., leads to the conclusion that he was a man of words 
rather than ideas, not a very profitable explanation of such a 
man as Hugo. Having found out about the author, the next 
thing is to find out about his admirers. Here is an opening 
for the arbitrary. Among the admirers of Hugo’s poems and 
plays, there is not, we are assured, one notable critic. According 
to the theory, the author’s admirers must possess in a less 
marked degree some of his characteristics, and they are 
also found to be men of words. Then in some inscrutable 
way from Hugo and his admirers we are asked to draw 
conclusions as to the condition of France during the last 


sixty years. These conclusions are interesting, although we | 


do not think M. Hennequin’s method had much to do with 


arriving at them. From 1830 to 1888, he finds that French | 


Yet these two examples are certainly as much | 


ria 
over real ideas; French readers, a similar quality; French 
theatrical audiences, a want of tone, and general menta} 
inferiority, characterised by unreality, inexperience, a com. 
plete absence of reflection, accompanied by a preference 
for purely sensual sources of emotion, scenery, costumes 
sonorous language ; the great mass of readers, an exaggerated 
verbalism, showing itself in a vague optimistic and humani. 
tarian idealism, but unpractical, not founded on experience, 
| peuple idéologue. These psychological characteristics aye 
national, and they show themselves in the political incapacity 
of the working men, the intellectual degeneration of the 
middle classes, and the more or less pronounced romanticism 
of the whole of French literature.” This is a sufficiently severe 
and comprehensive judgment, but it has no more force or 
authority than if it had been arrived at by more ordinary 
methods; and, indeed, we doubt whether an exclusive use of M. 
Hennequin’s method would enable him to form it. 


THROUGH THE SHADOWS.* 

Tus remarkable book is in the form of a story, but it would 
be unfair to review it by any usual standard of story-writing. 
The characters, their talk, their actions, are all unreal to the 
last degree: they are merely means of expressing the ideas 
that the writer wishes to convey to the minds of his fellow- 
creatures. They carry on, in fact, by their lives as well as 
their speech, a religious argument, extending over the period 
of a year, and ending—though sadly enough, to our eyes—in 
the perfect triumph of Christianity. We say “sadly enough,” 
for however heartily we may admire and enter into the high pur- 
pose of the writer in using these characters for such pure and 
exalted aims, we cannot help forgetting that they are not real 
people at all. Having lived with them, and listened to them, 
through this strange struggle of a year, we cannot help endowing 
them, in spite of themselves and their author, with some sparks 
of human feeling. Before giving a sketch of the story—a more 
allowable proceeding in this case than in that of an ordinary 
| novel—we may say that Through the Shadows is the outcome 
| of a most refined, religious, and poetical mind, and that its 
object is to bring strength and light to the many blind and 
groping souls of the present day. Such an effort, we think, 
deserves more success than it will probably obtain. 

Stafford, a man who has himself arrived at strength and 
peace of mind through troubled ways, falls in at a Swiss hotel 
with Lyndsay, a young man bent on suicide: he follows him 
and saves him. Lyndsay has been driven into this desperate 
state by no trials or sins of his own, but by the “hideous 
enigma of life,’ and the intolerable “sight of the seething 
mass of suffering humanity.” He has no faith in God, or in 
any future life ; and looks forward to nothing but annihilation. 
With an aspiring, sensitive, spiritual nature, he cannot find 
any satisfaction in the pleasures of this world; and the death 
of his only brother has been for him the beginning of a 
period of restless despair, ont of which he sees no escape but 
death. Even after Stafford has rescued him, he does not give 
up his intention, only promising to live one year more; and 
this year the strangely made friends agree to spend together. 
After a short time, they are joined by Stafford’s niece, Vera 
(Veritas), a wonderful young girl—Truth, in fact, in a human 
form—whom we can only compare to a clear, bright flame 
burning in the murky air of this world. She is pure spirit : 
none of the weaknesses of humanity, moral or physical, exist 
in her. We meet her first, standing like a statue, with head 
uncovered, in the doorway of a church at Syra, and in no 
following scene throughout the year, except perhaps in the 
last of all, is she more like a mortal maiden, and less like a 
saint ina niche. Of course it is not long before she knows 
Lyndsay’s history, and from that time all her devotion, 
the whole strength of her spirit, is bent on bringing him 
back to the faith. Night after night, even in winter, she 
spends in prayer for him on the top of a hill near her 
uncle’s house; besides this, she holds long, impassioned 
arguments with him. Strange and tragical things, hap- 
pening in the neighbourhood, add force to her pleading 
and Stafford’s, by showing Lyndsay the power of religion 
in the most terrible moments of life. Gradually all these 
influences work upon him: the stages through which his 











mind passes cannot fail to be interesting, described as they 
are in vivid words, with the most earnest enthusiasm. By 


* Through the Shadors: a Test of the Truth. By Erskine Moir. London: 


authors have shown “a marked predominance of verbal | Elliot Stock. 1888. 
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a 
Vera’s wish, he at last goes to London to work for the Master 
in whom he cannot yet believe; and then comes the proof,— 
«Jf any man will do His will, he shall know of the doctrine.” 
It is not very long after this that the end comes, with the 
end of the year that Lyndsay had promised to the friend 
who saved him from himself. And now the desolation of 
Vera must be our excuse for feeling that there must have 
been some human nature in these people, to explain their 
living on the earth at all. If they are meant to be 
real, they are unnatural. If they are merely lay-figures; 
machines, allegories, that “ overwhelming anguish of despair ” 
does not belong to Vera. It will therefore be inferred that, 
for the sake of art, the characters should either have been 
kept mere abstractions, or, they, their circumstances, their 
story, should have been made thoroughly lifelike. If this had 
been done, we cannot help thinking that the effect of the 
story would have been far wider and greater. As it is, the 
minds most likely to study this book are those already 
convinced of all that it presses upon them so earnestly. 

Of course, the state of mind of each of the characters, not 
to mention the story itself, is exceptional; the whole strain of 
the book, one may almost say, is— 

“too high 
For sinful man beneath the sky.” 
The religious ecstasy of Stafford and Vera, the spiritual life 
which conquers nature so entirely, reminds one of the lives of 
the saints, more than of anything in this every-day world, 
even among its best and holiest men and women. It may be 
presumptuous to say so; modern Christians may perhaps be 
favoured with such revelations as these; but we must say, 
from all we have ever heard, or read in the lives of our best 
men, that they mostly have to be contented to “see through a 
glass darkly,” to walk and work on here without these great 
and special illuminations. At the same time, we do not deny 
for a moment that such clear vision is possible; we only think 
that such a picture of the Christian life is a little too 
highly drawn to be quite profitable as “human nature’s 
daily food.” And yet sometimes—the author probably thinks 
so—these high paths, this mountain air, may prove the 
strongest attraction to those who have been groping their way 
through the dim mists of the valleys, without any visible sky. 
We can best conclude our notice of this interesting and 
remarkable book by a quotation which shows its key-note, and 
justifies anything we have said as to the nobleness of its aim :— 

“Yes! I know that the mystery of the Incarnation is in truth 
an enormous strain upon the faith of men, yet shall every living 
spirit know at last, in the consummation of the will of God, that 
by no other means could the redemption of the human race 
from the corresponding mystery of evil have been aécomplished. 
But this I say, Lyndsay, that if once the Living Christ 
makes Himself perfectly known within the soul by contact with 
His actual Presence, all arguments against that truth, whether 
founded on the impossibility of such a miracle and interference 
with the reign of law, on the uncertain origin of the Scripture 
records, with a hundred other specious objections, will be swept 
away by the Divine Personality of the Incarnate God, like chaff 
before the rushing mighty wind. You are striving to discover if 
the doctrines of the Incarnation, the Atonement, and the Resur- 
rection are indeed of God, by the means which He Himself has 
appointed for the purpose, and to Him I may well leave the issue 
in confidence and peace.” 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
——_—>—_ — 
GIFT-BOOKS, 

We have to notice the first annual volume of the Children’s 
Illustrated Magazine. (Seeley and Co.)—The illustrations are of the 
high guality for which the name of the publishers is a guarantee. 
The coloured drawings are particularly good, in respect of design 
and harmony. The articles, too, are well suited to the readers for 
whom they are meant. Altogether, the Children’s Illustrated 
deserves a welcome. ‘ 

M.P.’s in Session. By Harry Furniss. (Bradbury, Agnew, and 
Co.)—These pictures from ‘“ Mr. Punch’s Parliamentary Portrait 
Gallery” hardly need to be praised. Every one knows them as 
they appear, week by week, in what most people, we fancy, think 
the best part of Punch, “'Toby’s Diary of Parliament.” The 
“ portraits,” which do not err on the side of flattery, go back for 
some years. Hence we have some figures that have now dis- 
appeared from the arena,—Colonel Tottenham, for instance, and 
Sir Stafford Northcote. Where all are so good—and a more 
anusing volume than this it would not be easy to find—it is not 
easy to select any for special praise.. Perhaps “The Royal West- 
minster Academy,” where various Members are supposed to 





execute likenesses of opponents, are as good as any. As the 
plan of the Spectator does not permit illustration by extract— 
and nothing else can do justice to the humour of the drawings— 
we must be content with recommending the volume to our readers. 
One may see how soon history becomes ancient. Here is Mr. 
Trevelyan portraying Mr. Biggar as a hideous toy-monkey. But 
that was in 1885, before Sir G. Trevelyan had discovered the virtue 
and beauty of his Irish friends. 


Uncle Steve’s Locker. By “Brenda.” (J. F. Shaw and Co.)— 
“ Brenda,” as usual, lays the opening of her story in the East- 
End, and we recognise instantly the same power of sympathy 
and exquisite photographic accuracy of detail which distinguished 
“ Froggy’s Little Brother.” So vivid and instinct with life are 
the aged brother and sister, that we call to our minds instantly 
the tall figure of proud old Uncle Steve, with his battered silk 
hat, and Aunt Betty, with her silvery hair, sitting in her beloved 
Chippendale chair. They are indeed a dear old couple, and 
“Brenda” has never drawn two more charming pen-and-ink 
portraits, or with such delicate finish. The “ Locker” does not 
occur till near the end of the tale, and is the only stirring or 
romantic incident in the story; though the whole book, with its 
homeliness of detail and touches of grim poverty, hasan air of sad and 
pathetic romance. But if less dramatic than many of “ Brenda’s” 
other stories, there are many wonderful touches, amusing, pic- 
turesque, and saddening, which charm the reader with their beauty 
and aptness. One of the most skilful and finest bits of writing in 
the whole book is the scene in the workhouse. What a picture it 
makes,—the old women quarrelling and struggling for the fire and 
the single newspaper! It is drawn and painted with a quiet power 
and humour, yet without roughness, that Dickens might have 
envied, and with a pathos, painful without being savage, that he 
seldom if ever reached. The impression the reader will probably 
receive from Uncle Steve’s Locker is that of a series of master- 
pictures, small, beautifully finished, and instinct with a marvellous 
insight into the habits of the honourably poor, and a loving sym- 
pathy with their pride and patient endurance of untold sufferings 
and hardships. If, indeed, it cannot surpass “ Froggy’s Little 
Brother ” and “ A Saturday Bairn ” in its power to move us, as a 
work of art it must be classed above them. And we cannot help 
thinking that children will rarely find a more delightful house 
than the “ wonderful house,” or a nicer story to read or talk about 
than Uncle Steve’s Locker. 

To the End. By C. Lockhart Gordon. (J. F. Shaw and Co.)— 
A perusal of this story will, we hope, teach young women the 
wisdom of being satisfied with their own homes. It is rather a 
weak production, but will doubtless find some readers who will be 
ready to take to heart the moral it conveys. ; 

Endymion. By John Keats. Illustrated by W. St. John 
Harper. (Sampson Low and Co.)—It is a perilous adventure to 
illustrate Endymion. All the excellences, even all the defects, of 
the poem, test with the utmost severity the artist’s power. What 
pencil, for instance, is delicate enough to give visible shape to the 
elusive beauty of the goddess? Surely the lady figured in the 
frontispiece is no superhuman being, but a young lady dressed 
for a party, with an electric star in her hair. “Cynthia,” too, on 
p. 87, reminds us of Mopsa, who seems to have got by some 
strange chance among the clouds. “The fairest face that man 
e’er looked upon, pushed through a screen of roses,” is inade- 
quately rendered by the somewhat mulatto-like beauty figured on 
p. 89. Surely, too, the face on p. 37, “the bright face I tasted in 
my sleep smiling in the clear well,” is sadly wanting in spirituality. 
Mr. Harper does not, indeed, show his best in these single female 
heads. The procession of maidens on p. 13 is far better; and his 
landscapes are effective, with their imaginative power. The illus- 
trations on pp. 67 and 69 are good examples. The ice cave on 
p. 49, too, is good. There is grace also about the borders and 
head-pieces. The illustrations are executed in photo-etching by Mr. 
Frank E. Barentzen with adequate technica! skill. The binding, 
paper, and typography are all that could be wished. 


The Industrial Self-Instructor. (Ward, Lock, and Co.)—This 
monument of industrious compilation contains instructions in the 
leading branches of technical science and industrial arts and 
processes, and comprises building and mechanical design and con- 
struction, materials used in the arts and sciences, manufactures, 
chemical industry, art manufactures, rural work, and technical 
drawing and design, with innumerable technical notes, figures, 
and facts. It is most copiously illustrated with designs, drawings, 
and house-plans, besides many designs for decorative art, pottery, 
cabinet-work, and wood-work of all kinds. Every possible illustra- 
tion and reference which the technical workman may require seems 
to be embodied in these five volumes. Nor must it be supposed 
that agriculture is allowed to languish. There are a series of 
articles, exceedingly good, entitled respectively, “The Market- 
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Gardener,” “The Farmer as a Technical Workman,” “ The Cottage 
and Villa Gardener,” and “ The Cattle-Breeder,” which will show 
how much attention has been bestowed on the first of all sciences. 
The main bulk of the work is, however, devoted to technological 
science and arts, and, in fact, all the branches of manufacturing 
and industrial enterprise which this country excels in. It is 
hardly necessary for us to say more than that all the articles bear 
the impress of an expert, and the illustrations are abundant and 
accurate. There is a copious index, and a dictionary of archi- 
tectural terms and of industrial chemicals. The edition con- 


sists of five quarto volumes each containing four hundred pages. It’ 


is a marvellous work of its kind, and should do lasting credit to 
both writers and editors. 

The Natural History of Local Boards. (Simpkin, Marshall, and 
Co.)—This little book consists of sketches which appeared in 
Engineering, and is quite worth the reading of Local Government 
reformers or intending County Councillors. The sketches are 
humorous and clearly written, and if somewhat too technical for 
the non-engineering mind in some of their details, may yet be 
appreciated by the general public. The moral, if there is one, 
seems rather to lie in the direction of the necessity for extending 
Local Government districts, especially in view of drainage and 
water-supply (and pollution) areas, than in the more depressing 
and trite moral drawn by the author, that if the ratepayers want 
good Local Boards, they must make themselves good. 

The County Councillor’s Guide. By Henry Hobhouse, M.P., and 
E. L. Fanshawe. (W. Maxwell and Son.)—The importance of 
this subject may be estimated by the vast number of books upon 
it. The book before us hardly strikes us as the most valuable of 
these. It is very little more than a reprint of the Local Govern- 
ment Act, with cross references. There are two points in regard 
t> the Act which force themselves on the reader at once,—one, the 
immense amount of exceptions and anomalies introduced into the 
Act by Mr. Ritchie in order to get the Bill through, most im- 
portant and worst of which, as Mr. Hobhouse rightly says, was 
the long list of exemptions of towns made county boroughs, which 
in Lancashire have reduced the county to scattered strips of out- 
lying deserts dovetailed in and out of the borough oases; and, 
second, the incompleteness of the Act from the excision of District 
Councils on the one side, and the dropping of the transfer of duties 
from the Government departments on theother. We hope that next 
Session will entail the completion of The County Councillor’s Guide. 

B.C. 1887: a Ramble in British Columbia. By the Author of 
“Three in Norway.” (Longmans, Green, and Co.)—This is a 
book, from title to end, of a distinctly ’Arry type. A title which 
is unintelligible except by a long sub-title is a failure. For those 
people who enjoy the kind of fun which consists in saying in an 
infinite variety of vulgar phrase that the travellers were in the 
habit of swearing on every conceivable occasion, the body of the 
book will be highly entertaining. For the rest, the entertainment 
is somewhat sparsely scattered. The illustrations, however, are 
decidedly good, especially those of birds and beasts. And British 
Columbia appears to be an inviting place for the sportsman in 
general, and for the fisherman in particular. The accounts of the 
charr and trout fishing are enough to make Izaak Walton’s mouth 
water. 

The English Church in the Middle Ages. By William Hunt. 
(Longmans and Co.)—Those who have read Mr. Hunt's little 
book on Bristol in “ Historic Towns ” will expect this sketch of the 
Church from Augustine to William of Wykeham, for the excellent 
little “Epochs of Church History” series, to be extremely well 
done. And they will not be disappointed. It has all the merits 
that such a sketch should have,—clearness, connectedness, point, 
and impartiality. We naturally look to the Becket incident as a 
test of such a sketch, and it is perhaps the highest praise that 
can be bestowed to say that it bears the test well. 

Oae of the Forty. By Alphonse Daudet. (Sonnenschein.)— 
This is a translation, by A. W. Verrall and Margaret de G. 
Verrall, of M. Daudet’s scathing satire, ‘ L’Immortel,” which, on 
account of what are believed to be its personalities, and also 
because of its being an attack on the French Academy, has caused 
a great stir in Paris. There is no question as to the Juvenalian 
power lavished on “ L’Immortel;” but there is also no question as 
to the repulsive character of the story told in its pages. It may 
be questioned if even M. Zola has given us anything morally 
worse than the Astier-Réhu household,—the miserable swindled 
Academician at its head; his wife who despises him, and cares 
only for her son, for whom she intrigues and even steals ; that son 
himself, whose selfish pursuit of women can be paralleled even in 
French fiction only in the pages of M. de Maupassant’s “‘ Bel Ami.” 
Undoubtedly there is genuine tragic power in the closing chapter 
of this book, in which the elder Astier-R¢hu, disgraced, insulted 
by his wife, who reveals her own infamies to him, ends his life in 
the Seine, a shabby, besmirched Lear. The descriptions, too, 





Ci 
of literary and frivolous life in Paris, contained chiefly in the 
letters of the Vicomte de Freydet to his sister, are full of Vivacity 
and malicious sarcasm, and doubtless some of the sketches in them 
are photographs. The book is extremely clever, and could have 
been written by no French novelist but M. Daudet. But one does 
long, in this dreary sahara of selfishness, for an oasis of simple 
virtue like that exhibited by the Joyeuse family in the same 
author’s “ Nabab.” The translators have, in their own words, 
“adapted the work to English standards of expression ;” and we 
observe that certain of the realistic crudities in “ L’Immorte]” 
have been toned down or removed. 

The Works of Sir George Etheredge. Edited by A. Wilson Verity, 
(John C. Nimmo.)—In Etheredge we have the Restoration period 
of our literature at its morally worst, but also at its “ politest.” 
He was, as Hazlitt maintained, the true precursor of Sheridan, 
and, indeed; as one reads once more The Comical Revenge, 
She Would if She Could, and Sir Fopling Flutter, one does find 
a great deal of genuine comedy, and of dialogue the sprightliness 
of which is not all artificial, in the midst of shameless intrigue 
and coarse debauchery. Etheredge’s poems, however, are decidedly 
worthless. Mr. Verity has done his work of editing with great 
judgment, and the paper and type of this issue, which is a limited 
one, are of the best quality. 

The Dramatic Year, 1888, edited by Edward Fuller (Sampson 
Low and Co.), is very much above the average of theatrical 
annuals, in spite of the fact that it is essentially American. Mr, 
William Archer contributes a long paper on “The Season in 
London,” and a very good paper it is, marked by all Mr. Archeyr’s 
insight and vigour, and not so much dominated, as many of his 
essays seem to be, by a craving after trenchancy, above all things, 
But the rest of the book is written by American writers, and on 
American stage representations; and in thoughtfulness, modera- 
tion, and even dignity of utterance, differs very widely from the 
kind of writing which we are accustomed to associate with the 
large cities of the States. We have read with special pleasure, as 
in its scholarliness recalling theatrical criticism of the older 
school, a paper on Madame Juaneschek, who is described as “the 
greatest of living tragic actresses.” 

The Post Office London Directory for 1889. The Ninetieth Annual 
Publication. (Kelly and Co.)—As an instance of the correctness 
up to date of this useful business directory, the names of Sir 
Richard Baggallay, Lady Willoughby de Eresby, and Colonel 
Duncan, whose deaths have recently occurred, do not appear in 
the “ Official,” ‘‘ Court,” or “ Parliamentary” lists. During the 
past year, 24 streets have been re-named, 24 re-numbered, and the 
names of 57 new streets have been introduced ; the descriptions of 
166 new trades have been added, and a list of the bailiffs certified 
to levy distress for rent under the Distress Amendment Act in- 
serted. A fair test proves the volume to be, as heretofore, as 
accurate and up to date as it seems possible for such an extensive 
compilation to be. 

Maps.—We have received from Messrs. J. Bien and Co., New 
York, a “ Chart of the World, showing Distances Saved by the 
Interoceanic Canal of Nicaragua and Costa Rica ;” also a “ profile” 
and “ bird’s-eye view ” of the same. 
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Beale (A.), Restitution, 3 vols. .....0.....:.csccssscsseseessessnsseees (Hurst & Blackett) 31/6 
Bedford (J.), Elementary French Conversational Grammar, 12mo (Hachette) 1/6 
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Speeches and Addresses of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 8vo ......... (Murray) 12,0 
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Wheater (W.), Historic Mansions of Yorkshire, Vol, II., 4to......... (Jackson) 31/6 
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NNS of COURT FAMILY HOTEL, 


HIGH HOLBORN and LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, LONDON. 
CENTRAL and QUIET. CHARGES MODERATE, 





Grand Coffee-Room, Lidies’ Drawing-Room, and Reading-Room overlook the 
extensive Lincoln’s Inn Gardens, The Central Hall, for writing, lounging, smoking, 
&c., is the finest in England Hydraulic Lift:. Electric Light. Artesian-well 
Water. Terms en pensionand Tariff on applicationto F. H. BREWER, Manager, 





alii STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 
Now ready, price 2s 6d. 
KECENT CHANGES IN Prices AND INcOMES COMPARED. By R. Giffen, Esq., 
LL.D. A Paper read before the Society on D.cember 18th, 188%. 
London: E,. Stanrorp, 26 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. _ 
CHEAP BOOKS. | ; 
‘WHE Fall Discount at 3d in the 1s is allowed off Orders by 
Post. To save delay, it is recommended that the Full Published Pr.ce be 
remitted with the Order, and the difference, after deducting cost of pustige, will 
be enclosed in the parcel. Reference Catalozue of 124 pp., with Index, om 
application.—ALFRED WILSON, 18 Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 
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“LIBERTY” 
YULE-TIDE GIFTS 
AND 


ART NOVELTIES. 


BEAUTIFUL AND 
INEXPENSIVE. 


PRICES FROM 6p TO £100. 
LIBERTY & CO.) 


OSLER'S CRYSTAL GLASS 
AND CHINA SERVICES. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. Manufactory, Birmingham. 


Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE. 


| 
HYDROPATHY, | Telegraph Office—MATLOCK BANK. 
W. B. HUNTER, M.D.. & 


SMEDLEY’S Physicians { 308. a. @. CORKHILL, M.B. 


M.R.C.S. Eng. (Resident). 
MATLOCK. 


During the next 15 days are to be found 
(characteristically displayed) at Messrs. 
LIBERTY and C©O.’S, all the best and 
cheapest 


ART NOVELTIES 


from the lands of the Far East, suitable for 


|YULE-TIDE GIFTS 
and Inexpensive Decora‘ive Purposes. 

| Yule-Tide Catalogue, containing 190 Lilustra- 

| tions, post-free. 

REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 





Turkish, Russian, and other Bathe; Covered 
Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, 4o. 

| Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week, 


Just published, Sixth Edivion. 
UR EB Y 


| (@) 8, 
And HOW to PRESERVE THEM from INFANCY to OLD AGE. 
| With Special Information about Spe :tacles. 
By JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S, F.R M.S., &c. 
With 58 Illustrations, prive 1s, cloth. 
“This little book can do only good into whatever hands it 
| finds its way. I only wish I could cet it into the hands and 
heads of every schoolmaster in the Kingdom, and so stop at its 
source an evil which is growiug at such a portentous rate as to 
E Y E S threaten to make us in another generation as shortsighted as 
s the Germans.”—Truth, 
CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, London, W. ; 
and all Booksellers, 
Sent free for 1s 2d by the Author, Joun Browwnina, 15 
| Kensington Crescent, Kensington Road, W.; and 63 Strand, 
| London, W.C. 


CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


The Oldest-established Importers of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS. 


LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 108-9 High Holborn, W.C. 


HOUTEN’S 
PURE SOLUBLE COCOA. 


BEST & GOES FARTHEST. 
EASILY DIGESTED. MADE INSTANTLY. 
‘Once used, always used.’ ‘Its purity is beyond question.’--Health. 
‘It is admirable’ ‘and so pure.’—British Medical Journal. 








OUR 





VAN 





SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOATINA. 
GUARANTEED PURE, SOLUBLE COCOA. 


This Old-established Article retains its position as “ the finest Cocoa 

in the market.” It is unequalled in Parity and Flavour, and is very 

Economical. It will bear the strictest Chemical test, and keeps in 
all Climates. 


MOST NUTRITIOUS AND ECONOMICAL. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, 448 pp, cloth gilt, 5s, post-free. 
AN APPROPRIATE GIFT-BOOK FOR CHRISTMAS OR NEW YEAR. 


THE PERENNIAL DIARY. 


This Diary is intended as a record of the most noteworthy incidents in the life of 
the writer, and serves for the memoranda of many years, perhaps of a lifetime. It 
may also be used for any single year, and will afford space for very copious entries, 
It can be begun at any time. 

It can be made retrospective. 

It need not be written up every day. 

It does not require renewal. 

It may be employed as a Record of Scientific Phenomena, 
or of Business or Professional Engagements. 

It contains spaces for the Personal History and Family 

Register of the Writer, and blank pages for Miscellaneous 

Memoranda. 





JOHN HEYWOOD, Deansgate, Manchester ; & 11 Paternoster Bui dings, London. 
OURNAL of MENTAL SCIENCE, JANUARY, 1889. 
Edited by D. Hack Tuxe, M.D ,and Georce H, Savace, M.D, Price 3s 6d, 
CONTENTS. 
Tue Carro Lunatic AsyLum, 1888 By Dr. F. M. Sandwith. 
Ow Post-Friteptic States. By J. Haghlings Jackson, M.D., F.R.C.P. 
DFscrIPTION OF THE NEw HOSPITAL AT THE Montrose Rorat Luwatic ASYLUM. 
(With Plate.) By Dr. Howden. 
BoarpinG-Ovut oF Pauper Lunatics 1n £coTtanD. By D. Hack Tuke, F.R.C.P. 
ANTIFEBRIN IN Pyrexta. By Wm. Julius Mickle, M.D. 
Dg. YELLOWLEES ON Non-RESTRAINT: DISCUSSION ON THE SYSTEM. 
London: J. and A. CHURCHILL, New Builinvgton Stieet, W. 


OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 

_ Established by Royal Charter, 1815, for the combination of science with practice 
in the Agricultural traiuing of Land Owners and Farmers, Land Agents, Sur- 
veyors, intending Colonists, &c. Full courses of Outdoor and Class-Room in- 
struction in the various branches of Agriculture and Dairy Farming, Estate 
Management, Land Surveying, Elements of Forestry, &. 

PRESIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.G. 
For Prospectus, apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION begins TUESDAY, January 29th, 1889. 


LIVER’S MOUNT, SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH.— 
. BOYS are PREPARED for LONDON and CAMBRIDGE. Nine boys have 
passed the Matr‘culation Examination of the London University during the 
present year, nine in 1887, ten in 1886, 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
8t. Andrews, N.B. 


i ge nd ‘CONWAY,’ formerly H.M.S. ‘Nile,’ 90 
kJ Guns, Liverpool.—For TRAINING YOUNG GENTLEMEN to become 
OFFICERS in the MERCHANTSERVICE. Patroness, her Majesty the QUEEN, 
who gives annually a Gold Medal to be competed for. Appointments are given 
yearly as Midshipmen, R.N., and R.N.R., by the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty.—Apply, Captain A. T. MILLER, R.N., as above. 


|" ann HOLLOWAY COLLEGE for 
EGHAM, SURREY. 
Princrpai—Mis3 BISHOP. 

The LENT TERM will BEGIN on JANUARY 16th, and the EASTER TERM 
on MAY 2nd. Students must be over 17 years of age at date of entry. The 
charge for board, lodging, and tuition is £30 a term (11 weeks). 

For Prospectus, furms of entry, and furthcr particulars, apply to 

J. L. CLIFFORD-SMITH, Secretary. 














WOMEN, 





ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL.—Classical, Military, Com- 
mercial Certificate Classes, Junior Dep. under 13, House for young boys. 
Good Scholarships. Woolwich successes. Sanatorium, Laundry, Swimming-Bathb, 
Carpenter's Shop. New buildings to meet growth of school. Moderate fees.— 
Rev. T. C. FRY, M.A., Head-Master. 
Also, good High School for Girls, Day and Boarders, Head-Mistress, Miss 
DISNEY, late of Cheltenham Ladies’ College. 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, Coopers 
Hill, Staines.—The COURSE of STUDY is arranged to fit an Engineer for 
employment in Europe, India, or the Colonies About Fifty Students will be 
admitted in September, 1839. For Competition, the Secretary of State will offer 
Ten Appointments inthe Indian Public Works Department, and Two in the Indian 
Telegraph Department.—For particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, at the 
College. 
HE Misses S. and R. ALLEN-OLNEY (formerly Head- 
Mistresses respectively of Blackheath and South Hampstead High Schools), 
residing in the healthy suburb of Hampstead, RECEIVE a FEW YOUNG 
LADIES to BOARD and EDUCATE. The arrangements are those of a refined 
home. Large playground and full-sized tennis-court. Preparation for University 
Examinations and Degrees. Reference kindly permitted to parents of present 
and former pupils.—41 Belsize Park Gardens, N.W. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS.— 

Six Scholarships tenable for four yerrs at the School, four of £50, one 

£30, one £20. EXAMINATION BEGINS JUNE 12th, 1889. Boys must be 

under 14on January Ist, 1889.—For further pa-ticulars, apply, WARDEN, Radley 
College, Abingdon, 








ACKWARD BOYs.—A MARRIED CLERGYMAN and 

a CAMBRIDGE M.A. in Classes] Honours, very successful with above, 

have VACANCIES. Inclusive fees, £60 or £72.—‘‘ CLERICUS,” Yorkshire 
Gazette, York. 


R. and Mrs. JOHN HUTTON, who propose to spend the 

six months after Christmas at St. Leonards-on-Sea, will be glad to 

TAKE CHARGE of TWO or THREE YOUNG LADIES for whom a mild 

oe As desired, Peculiar advantages for students of the violin.—BUXTON, 
erbyshire. 


REBOVIR HOUSE SCHOOL, 1 Trebovir Road, South 

Kensington, S.W.—Principal: Mrs. W. R. COLE.—The NEXT TERM will 

COMMENCE THURSDAY, January 17tb, 1889. Prospectuses on application. 
A few v ies for Resident Pupils. 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to 

fill np FOUR VACANCIES on the Foundations will be held on 
JANUARY 16th, 17th, 18th, 1889.—For detailed information, apply to the HEAD- 
MASTER, Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 


ILL HILL SCHOOL, MIDDLESEX, N.W.—Head- 

Master: O. A. VINCE, Esq, M.A., late Fellow of Christ’s College, Cam- 

bridge. Boarding-House Master: T. T. JEFFERY, Esq.. M.A, Fellow of 

Peterhouse, Cambridge.—This Sshool will REOPEN on THURSDAY, January 

17th.—Prospectuses and other information may be obtained from the HEAD- 

MASTER, or from the Secretary, A. ARNOLD HANNAY, Esq., 80 Coleman 
Street, London, E.C. 


HE UNIVERSITY of MELBOURNE.—Professorship of 
Natural Philosophy.—APPLICATIONS are invited for the OFFICE of 
PROFESSOR of NATURAL PHILOSOPHY in the University of Melbourne. 
The duties are : — 
1. To Lecture and Examine in Natural Philosophy. 
2. To Superintend the work of the Physical Laboratory. 

The tenure is quam diu se bene gesserit, 

The Salary is #750 per annum for the first five years, £900 for the second five 
years, £1,050 for the third five years, and £1,200 per annum after that period. 
‘And in each case, in addition to the above, the Professor shall be provided witha 
house, or in lieu thereof, an allowance of £10) per annum. 

Farther information can be obtained from the Agent General for Victoria, 8 
Victoria Chambers, Westminster, to whom candidates must forward their appli- 
cations, accompanied with testimonials, not later than January 19th, 1899. 

October 29th, 1888. ANTHONY COLLING BROWNLESS, Chancellor. 


DUCATION.—COLWYN BAY, NORTH WALES.— 
First-Class School and Home for Young Gentlewomen.—For Prospectus, 
Report, References—the very highest—apply, Miss BARLOW, Cced Pella. Clear 
skies, bracing, yet very good for weak chests. True home life, Object—to make 
good, cultivated women, 


ESIDENCE for LADY-STUDENTS, 119 Gower Street, 


site University College, and near Maria Grey Training College). 






































W.C. (oppo 
A FEW VACANCIES for NEXT SESSION. ee 
Apply, Miss BORCHARDT, Principal. 
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OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS. 


The WINTER EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and STUDIES is NOW OPEN, 
5 Pall Mall East, from 10 till 5. Admission, 1s. Catalogue, 61. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W S., Secretary. 


ETTENHALL COLLEGE, STAFFORDSHIRE.—The 

NEXT TERM will COMMENCE on TUESDAY, January 15th, 18-9,—For 

Prospectus, List of Honours, and particulars with respect to Scholarships, apply 

to the HEAD-MASTER. 

4 NGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE, COMPOST. 

TION, and ELOCUTION.—Miss LOUISA DREWRY continues her Courses 

of Lectures, Readings, and Lessons, in schools and elsewhere, to private pupils 
and teachers.—143 King Henry’s Road, London, N.W. 














ENSTONE COLLEGE, UTTOXETER. 


‘Terms, 34 guineas. Head-Master’s House, 48 guineas. Classical and Modern 
Sides. NEXT TERM wiil BEGIN on JANUARY 3ist.—For Prospectus, apply to 
Rev. D. EDWARDES, M.A., Head-Master. 


NGLENOOK, DORKING.—Miss BRAHAM PREPARES 
BOYS for the PUBLIC SOHOOLS, and gives particular attention to physical 
development. Inclusive terms from 80 to 100 guineas per annum, according to 
age.—Reference permitted to Dr. Francis Warner, F.R.C P., 24 Harley Street, W. 


T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, 8.E. 

TWO ENTRANCE SCIENCE SUHOLARSHIPS of 125 guineas and £60 respec- 
tively, open to all first-year students, will b> offered for Competition in 
SEPTEMBER, 1889. 

Special Classes are held throughout the year for the Preliminary Scientifis and 
Intermediate M.B. Examination of the University of London, and may be joined 
at any time. 

Entries may be made to Lectures or td Hospital Practice, and special arrange- 
ments are made for studen‘s entering in their second or subsequent years ; also 
for Dental Students and for qualified Practitioners. 

Prospectuses and all particulars may be obtained from the Medical Secretary, 
Mr, GEORGE RENDLE. E. NETTLESHIP, Dean. 

















EASTER TERM, 1889. 
ISS S. W. CASE, assisted by Miss M. J. MATHESON, 
will REOPEN her SCHOOL on WEDNESDAY, January 16th.—26 
Heath Street, Hampstead, N.W. 
OURSES of LECTURES for LADIES on ECONOMICS 
and HISTORY will be given by Miss C. E. COLLET, M.A., and Miss L. 
MACDONALD, M.A., at Westbourne Park Institute, Porchester Road, W. 
Six Lectures on the Wages Question, by C. BE. COLLET, M.A., on Tuesday, 
February 5th, and following Tuesdays, at 3.30 p.m. 
Six Lectures on the Roman Empire from Augustus to Justinian, by L. 
MACDONALD, M.A., on Friday, February 8th, and following Fridays, at 3.30 p.m, 
Fee for each Course, £1 1s; Single Lecture, 43, Special arrangements for 
schools.—Apply, by letter, to the PRINCIPAL, College Hall, Byng Place, W.C. 


ATCHELOR TRAINING COLLEGE for TEACHERS. 
In Connection with 
The DATCHELOR COLLLEGIATE SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
‘ The GROVE, CAMBERWELL, 8.E. t 
Ladies trained for work in Girls’ Public Schools (Middle Class and High 
Schools), Class Teaching, Model and Criticism Lessons, Lectures on Educational 
Methods, &c. Students prepared for the Cambridge Teaching Certificate. Fees, 
£20 per annum. Ex-pupils of the Datchelor School, £15, The College is offizially 
recognised by the Cambridge Teaching Syndicate, 
NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 22nd, 1889. 
Prospectuses ean be obtained of the S4CR“LTARY, or of the Principal (Miss 
RIGG), at the College. 
OVER COLLEGE.—Head- Master: the Rev. W. BELL, 
M.A.—PREPARATION for the UNIVERSITIES, Indian Civil Service, 
Woolwich, Sandhurst, Army Preliminary, Navy, London University Matricula- 
tion, Cambridge Local, &c, Several Open Scholarships and Exhibitions at Oxford 
or Cambridgé have been gained : the first, second (twice), and many other places 
for Woolwich, and several entrances to Sandhurst. At the last March Army 
Preliminary, 17 out of 18 pas-ed in all subjects. Special Army Classes. Junior 
school and separate playground for younger boys. Laboratory, workshop, 
gymnasium. Each boy has a separate bedroom. Boarders are taken by the 
Head-Master, by 0. E. Sparke, M.A., and by E. Thornton Littlewood, M.A.— 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, or to the Hon. Sec., E. W. KNOCKER, Esq. 
j ONDON and WESTMINSTER BANK, Limited.— 
NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN, that the ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of 
Proprietors of this Bank will be held at the Head Office in Lothbury on WEDNES- 
DAY, the 16th day of January next, at 1 o’clock precisely, to declare a Dividend, 
to elect three Directors in the place of Howard Potter, Esq., Otto August 
Benecke, Esq., and Henry John Norman, Esq., who retire by rotation, but being 
eligible, offer themselves for re-election ; and to elect two Auditors. The present 
Auditors, William Turquand, Esq. (of the firm of Messrs. Tarquand, Youngs, and 
Co.), and Edwin Waterhouse, Esq. (of the firm of Messrs. Price, Waterhouse, 
and Co.), being eligible, offer themselves for re-election. 
November 28th, 1888. T. P, SHIPP, Secretary. 
The Transfer Books of the Company will be Closed to prepare for the Dividend 
on January Ist next, and will be Reopened on January 4th. 
Proprietors registered in the Books of the Company on December 31st will be 
entitled to the dividend for the current half-year on the number of Shares then 
standing in their respective names. 


pe SCYLLA, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, late Head- 

Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable ENGLISH 
HOME for ELDER GIRLS. Principal Subjects taken:—French, German, 
Italian, Music, Singing, and Painting. 
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ELSIZE COLLEGE for LADIES, 43 Belsize Park 
Gardens, London N.W. Established 1871. 
CLASSES will REOPEN on JANUARY 2lst, 1889 
_ For Prospectuses, references, &., apply to the PRINOIPALS. 


EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (for LADIES) 
8 and 9 YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. / 
LENT TERM will BEGIN on THURSDAY, January 24th, 1839, 


PROFESSORS, 





Greck—J. S. MANN, M A. 

Latin—K. 8. BEESLY, M.A. 

English Language and Literature—JOHN W. HALES, M.A. 

French—Mons, J. A. ESCLANGON. 

German—A. W. SCHUDDEKOPF, Ph.D. 

History—H. W. NEVISON, B.A. 

Mental and Moral Science—Miss F. A. MASON, 

Political Economy—J. S. MANN, M.A. 

Mathematics—P. J, HARDING, M.A.; Ausistant, Miss A. E. LEX, B.Sc, B.A 

Biology—W. BLAXLAND BENHAM, D.Sc. is; 

Botany—A. W. BENNETT, B.Sc.; Demonstrator, Miss C. A. RAISIN, B.Se 

Chemistry—HOLLAND CROMPTON, F.C.S. og 

Geology—G. A. J COLE, F.G.S. 

Physics—F, WOMACK, B.Sc. ; Assistant, Miss A. E. LER, B.Sc., B.A, 

Art Scuoor—Professor F. SMALULFIELD, A.R.W.S. ; 
Assistant, Miss M. A. HEATH. 

Entrance and other Scholarships in Arts and in Science are compete? for in 
June. Prospectuses may be obtained on application to : 
B. SHADWELL, Hon. See, 


UDOR HALL COLLEGE (for LADIES), Forest Hill 
Sydenham, 8.¥, Established over Thirty Years.— Principals: Mrs, TODD 

and Rev. J. W. TODD, D.D. _Head-Mistress: Miss TODD (Girton), Cambridge. 
Professors: SEELEY, CHURTON COLLINS, GAROIA, DIEHL, LOMAN. 
DULCKEN, LARPENT, &c.—Gymnasium, tennis-courts, swimming, ridirg. é 


I Tyg breeds HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited, 34. 

Hagley Road, Birmingham.—Head-Mis ress: Miss A. J. COOPER, F.C.P,— 
The SCHOOL COURSE includes, in addition to the ordinary subjects of a High 
school curriculum, Natural Science, with practical laboratory work ; Drawing: 
Class-Singing and Harmony; Needlework; and Physical Exercises. The new 
Buildings are capable of accommodating 200 scholars. School Hours, 9.15 to 1: 
optional and extra subjects in the afternoon. Scale of Fees, Four to Six Guineas 
aterm, according to age. For Boarding House arrangements apply to the HEAD. 
MISTRESS. Prospectuses, &., can be obtained from the SECRETARY.—NEXT 
TERM COMMENVES JANUARY 22nd, 1889; Entrance Examination at the 
School House on Monday, January 2lst, at 10 a.m. 

T. H. RUSSELL, Secretary, 








3 Newhall Street, Birmingham. - 


js DUCATION.—The Head-Master of a High-Class School, in 

4 order to fill two unexpected vacancies, is able to OFFER TWO EXHIBI. 
TIONS (without examination) which will enable the holders to live at the School 
at a cost sufficient to cover their board only. Candidates must be under the age 
of 14.—Write, ‘ HEAD-MASTER,” May’s Advertising Offices, 162 Piccadilly. 


HE REAL “CUP QO’ KINDNESS.” 

A perfect blending of the Choicest Brands of the highest classes of Fine 

Ola — in their native purity, as produced in Scotland, absolutely untam. 
pered with.. 


TWELVE YEARS OLD. 
AGE POSITIVELY GUARANTEED. MATURED IN SHERRY CASKS, 


A LUXURY IN PURE SCOTCH WHISKIES. 
NAME, BRAND, AND TRADE-MARK. 


B. OO. S. 


BLENDED OLD SCOTCE. 


An exquisite blending—So harmonious in combination—So 
evenly balanced—So delicately toned—A flavour so rare—So 
tantalisingly pleasant on the palate—Possessing character 
so novel and co entirely its own that it may fairly claim the 
very first place among high-class stimulants. Clever judges 
pronounce it “unique and unrivalled.” 

B. 0. 8. is remarkable for its “delicious individuality of 
flavour,” mellowness and softness on the palate—“A very 
nectar”? in marked contrast to ordinary blended Whiskies, 
which are more or less dominated by one or other of the 
Whiskies used in blending. 

To sum up the merits of the B. 0. S.—It is a pure 
Whisky of choice quality—A blend of the highest class of 
Whiskies produced in Scotland—Of guaranteed age—Un- 
questionably the happiest combination of the most famons 
types of Scotch Whiskies ever offered to the public. 

Twelve Years Old... ... 50s per Dozen. 
Bight pe er ae Bi 
Five or) 99 tee aoe S os ” 
Carriage Paid on Cases of One Dozen and Upwaras. 

B. O. 8. is sold in Square White Bottles, six to the gallon, 
labelled and capsuled, the age being notified by a small label on 
each Bottle. Cases charged 2s per dozen, allowed for when 
returned, and 1s per dozen allowed for empty B. O. 8. bottles. 


The Proprietors are skilled Blenders of Scotch Whiskies; but in all the ex- 
perience of their firm, extending nearly over the present century, they have never 
been able to accomplish anything so fully complying with the most exacting tests 
as is now presented in this special blend of B.O.S, They are so confident of its 
appreciation by Connoisseurs that they will send a single Sample Bottle, carriage 
paid, anywhere in the United Kingdom for 4s 2d, 3s 9d, and 3s 6d respectively. 


PEASE, SON, AND CO., 
Darlington, :-Durham, England ; Established 1808. 
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And at 14 QUALITY STREET, LEITH.: 








USE 
rR ¥*S 
PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc OC O A. uel 


Sir 0, A, Cameron, M.D., says :—‘‘I have never tasted COUGH. 
Cocoa that I like so well.’”’ 


THROAT 


Soreness and dryness, tickling 
and irritation, inducing cough, 
and affecting the voice. For 

these symptoms, use EPPS’S 
IRRITATION GLYCERINEJUJUBES. Incon- 

tact with glands at the moment 
they are excited by theact of suck- 
ing, the Glycerine in these agree- 
able confections becomes activel 
healing. In boxes, 73d; tins, 1/14d. 
Labe'led ‘‘JAMES EPPS and 
CO., Homceopathic Chemists.” 


ANTED, LADIES WHO CAN 
KNIT, DO EMBROIDERY, CREWELS, 
&c., to send their Name and Address to the Providence 
Mills Spinning Company, Bradford, when they will 
receive Gratis, post-free, a splendid set of Patterns of 
WOOLS and SILKS, and particulars showing the 
great saving (3d in the Shilling, in some cases more) 
by dealing Direct with the Spinners.—Mention this 
paper. 











SPECTACLES. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL 


GOLD MEDAL, 


PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fessionin preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky inthe world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DDUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
Londor, W.0C, 





** Spectacles unsuited to the Sight frequently cause 
Blindness,” 

Mr. H. LAURANCE, OCULIST OPTICIAN, la 
OLD BOND STREET, assisted bya qualified Medical 
Practitioner, scientifically adapts his Improved 
spectacles to strengthen and assist the Weakest 
Sights. Pamphlet, ‘‘ The Eye in Health and Disease,” 
post-free, contains valuable suggestions to sufferers 
from defective vision. CITY BRANOH:: 6 Poultry, E.C. 
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—— 
’ 7 NEW & POPULAR NOVELS. | BLACKWO0D'S MAGAZINE. 
IVERPOOL and LONDON ‘ No. 879. JANUARY, 18:9, 2: 6d. 
RESTITUTION. By Annie rcmncge 
GL OBE Beatz, Author of ‘The Pennant Family,” &c. | Lapy Bay. Chaps. 46. 
saat oo en 3 vols. Curistmas Eve on a Hauntep Hv x. 
stablsne g HERO AND LEANDER. From the German of Fredrich 
Cotsl Invosted Funds ....csccssscscseesssses . e733913| MISTRESS BEATRICE) sovitter. ‘translated by sir Theodore Matin 
K C.B. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT.—The magnitude of the 
Company's business enables it to accept Insurances 
on the most favourable terms. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT.—AIl descriptions of Life 
Insurance and Annuities at modera‘e rates. Par- 
ticipating Policies, under new table, payable at fixed 
age or previous death, 

The large Reversionary Bonus of 35s per cent. per 
annum on sums assured in the new Participating 
class has been declared at each valuation. 


THE NEW CONDITIONS OF ASSURANCE 
Give increased facilities for Residence, Travel, and 
Occupation.—Maintaining Policies in Force.—Re- 
giving Lapsed Policies.—Prompt Payment of Claims. 

OFFICES. 
Liverpool, London, Manchester, Lees, Bristol, Dublin, 

Glasgow, Edinburgh, Birmingham, and Newcasile. 


Fire Renewal Premiums falling due at Christnas 
ghould be paid within fifteen days therefrom. 


Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal for Fire and 
Life Insurance and Anuuities may be obtained at the 
Cowpany’s Offices, or from any of its Azents, 

Applications for Agencies invited. 
London Offices: Cornhiil and Charing Cross. 





The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual 
Receipts exceed Five Millions. 
OW to PURCHASE a HOUSE for 

TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with im. 
mediate possession and no rent to p y.—Apply at the 

Office of the BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY, 


OW to PURCHASE a PLOT of! 


LAND for FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 
with immediate possession, either for building or 
gardening purposes.—Apply at the Offices of the 
BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
culars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
APPROACHING DIVISION of PROFITS. 
HE UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837, 


Incorporated 1880, 
Paid-up Capitul ..........c0c000 seeesee £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund.......... hipietnaedanannens ° 980,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,030,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 





COPE; or, Passages in the Life of a Jacobite’s 
Daughter. By M. E. Le Cierc, 2 vols. 


DORINDA. By the Countess 


ot Munster. 3 vols. 


THROUGH the LONG 


NIGHT. By Mrs. E, Lynn Linton, Author of 
** Patricia Kemball,”’ *‘ Paston Carew,’ &c. 3 vols. 


The TRACK of the STORM: 


By Dora Russet, Author of “ Foot- 
3 vols, 


a Novel. 
prints in the Saow,”’ &c. 


HUGH ERRINGTON. By 
GeRTRUDE Forpe, Author of “In the Old 
Palazzo,”’ ‘‘ Driven Before the Storm,” &c. 3 
vols. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Limited. 


Just published, price 1s, 


HE INTRINSIC and RELATIVE 
VALUES of MONEY. Subjects :—Bi-Metallism 
—Exchange—Gold—Capital—Credit. By ‘“ KuKios.”’ 
London: WERTHEIMER, LEA, and Co., Circus Place, 
London Wall, | 


NEW WINTER DRESS 
GOODS. 


Straight from the Weaver to the Wearer. 





HIGH-CLASS WEAVINGS IN PURE WOOL, 
For Ladies’, Children’s, and Gentlemen’s Dress, 
Fresh from the Darlington Looms at Loom prices, 
Ladies should write for Patternsto TY, PEASE and 
CO.’8 SUCCESSORS, Spinners and Manufacturers, 
Tue Mitts, DARLINGION, Makers of the Cele- 
brated Cro:s-Warp Serges and Gold-Medal Merinoes 
aud Cosbmaren. » 
HM@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 


19 Lombard Street, E.C., and 57 Charing Cross, 
W. Established 1782. 








for collection. 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 
W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C., 
London, May, 1887, 


| Moderate Kates. Absolute Security. 
Liberal Loss Settlemerts. 

} Prompt Payment of Claims, 

| Joint Secretaries— 

| W. O. MACDONALD and F. B. MACDONALD, 
LOSSES PAID, OVER £16,000,000. 
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SUFF 


SHOULD 


ALL WHO 
DR. 


dip the st 


NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DUNBAR’S 
Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 


Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them ; and even in Cases where a Could has 


been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. 
er into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass. Sold by ail Chemists, 23 9d a bottle.—Address, 
Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F. Newberry and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.0. 


ER FROM COLDS 


AL KARAM, 


To open the bottle, 





COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 

undoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 

untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

The Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had 

received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

Extract from the-Medical Times, January 12th, 1866 :—‘‘Is prescribed by scores of ortho: 

Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.’ 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 

Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 


Is a Certain Care im CHOLERA, \DYSENTERY, DIARRHGA, COLICS, &c. 

CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “ Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE™” on the 
Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 
DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell St., W.C, In Bottles, 1s 1}d, 2s 9d, 4s 6d, 


December 31st, 1864, 


RHEUMATISM, &ec. 


Sore Manuracturer—J. T, 





dox practitioners. 
’ 


Our Lapy or Lovurprs. 


By; G. J. Cowles-Brown. 


A Stirr-NEcKED GENERATION.—(Conc!usion ) 
Tue Lire or Ricuarp, Lorp WEstrEvry. 


“A REPLY TO OUR APPELLANT.” 


East Arrica as It Was anp as Ir Is, 


NOTES FROM THE CONGO. 
A True GHOST-S TORY. 
THE EMPEROR FREDERICK. 
ENGLisu Farmers. 
Tue AUTUMN SESSION. 


By “J. P.M.” 
By T. E. Eo'bel. 


Witiram Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 


London. 


Monthly, price Half-a-Crowa, 


gee CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


ConTenTs For JANUARY. 

By the Duke of 
Argyll. 

ART IN FNGLAND. By S'r Frederick Leighton. 

By Joseph 


Thomsor. 


Two Poritic:L Cexrenantts, Bv H-ury Dunckley. 


A WrnTER IN Syria, by Sir M. E. Grant Duff. 

ZoLa. By Mrs. Emily Crawford, 

Computsory Vaccination. By J. Allanson Picton, 
a > 


Tue CamprirGe ApostLtrs or 1830. By Julia 
Wedgwood. 

CHAOs IN THE Hovse or Commons. By G. O:borne 

Morgan, M.P. 


Now ready, price Sixpence. 
MAN’S MAGAZINE. 


IsBisTER and Oo, Limited, 53 Ludgate Hiil, London. 
No. 75, JANUARY. 


: ONG 
CONTENTS. 


Tue BELL oF St. Pavt’s. By Walter Besant. 
I. Chape, 1-3. 
Srupres or Erementary Scuoo. Lire.—I. By H. 
J. Barker. 
“Hata Not A JEw Eyes?” By Earnest Duns. 
A QuEeEN ANNE PocxeT-Book. By Mrs. Pollard. 
THE UNEMPLOYED AND THE “‘ DONNA” IN 1888.— 
I. By the Author of “Cuarles Lowder.”—IL. By 
the Editor. 
A DanGerovus Catspaw. 1315. By David Christie 
Murray avd Henry Murray. 
AT THE SIGN OF THE Suip. By Andrew Lang. 
London: LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co. 
= NATIONAL REVIEW, 
JANUARY. 23 6d. 
Tue Evropran OUTLOOK For 18°9. 
MacuHInE-Guys AND Coast DEFENCE. 
Willoughby Verner. 


Part 


By Captain 


Irish Novelists oN Ir'sz Peasants. By R, E, 
Prothero. 

Istam as A Poritican System. By A. T. Sibbald. 

Tue WISE anv Footisa Virarss. By J. 8S. A, 
Herford. 

THe VaLUE OF THE CHINESE ALLIANCE. By 
Demetrius C. Boulver. 

Pouitics, A D. 1705-17\.7. By G. B. Lancaster-Wood- 
burne. 

Tue HicgHeR Eptcation oF Women. By Lady 
Magnus. 

THE SaTiges OF Ariosto. By F. M. Clerke. 

Forest SciENCE: ITs AIM aND Scope, By J 
Nisbet. 

A RECEPTION AT THE FRENCH ACADEMY. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 
London: W. H. ALLEN and Co., 13 Waterloo Place. 
HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 
Contents, JANUARY, 1889. Price 23 6d, 
1, FEDERATION vers’s WAR. 
2. THE New QUEEN OF THE PACIFIC. 
3. THE COLONIES AND COLONIZATION. 
4. Lire In A LonpOoN HospiTaL. 
5. Bank OF ENGLAND ONE-PouND NOTES. 
6. THt GRowTH AND Decay OF CLASS DISTINCTIONS, 
7. Mr. Sypngy Buxton’s ‘‘ FINANCE AND POLITICS,” 
8. Lire oF Sir Harry VANE. 
9, Home AFFAIRS. 
10. INDEPENDENT SECTION :— 
1, THE PARIS kXHIBITION OF 1859. 
2, VACCINATION BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 
“The only Review which devotes itse!f to the pro- 
motion of advanced Liberalism.’—Pail Mall Gazette. 
London: Triipner and Co., Ludgate Hill. 


journal of EDUCATION. 





ic No. 234, for JANUARY. 
OccasionaL Notes:—A Retrosprct oF 1888; Dr. 
WARKE ON COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS; MR, 
WELLDON ON ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS ; EASTER 
Houmwarys; THE Op AND TRE New LONDON 
Scuoo. Poarp; SALaRizs OF ASSISTANT-MIS- 
TRESSES; &c. 
TecunicaL Epvucation. By Sir Henry Roscoe. 
SraTe ORGANISATION OF SECONDARY EDUCATION: 
CONFERENCE OF TEACHERS’ GUILD, 
Heap-MastTers’ Conrerrnce. A Full Report. 
Books ror Teacukrs. By Rev. R. H. Quick. 
PRINCIPLES OF PuysicaL Epucatioy. By Charles 
Roberts, F.R.C.S 
Art Congress 1x LIVERPOOL. 
CORRESPONDENCE :—Miss SHIRREFF 
ConTROL OF SECONDARY EpvcaTIoN. 
REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 
Our TransLaTion Prize, &e. 


on STATE 





Price 6d; per post, 74d. 





Offices: 86 FLEET StreEET, Lonpoy, E.C. 
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THE ARGOSY.—‘ FEATHERSTON’S STORY,” the 
commencement of a Story by JOHNNY LUDLOW (Mrs. 
Henry Wood), commences in the ARGOSY for JANUARY, 


now ready. 





NOW READY. 


THE ARGOSY FOR JANUARY. 


CONTENTS. 


1. THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH. A New Serial Story. 
Chap. 1.—The Forge. 
Chap. 2.—Mr. Ryot Tempest takes the Chair. 
Chap. 3.—Mrs. Canter at Home. 
Illustrated by William Small. 


. FEATHERSTON’S STORY. By Jounny Luptow (Mrs. Henry Wood). 
. GUSTAVO BECQUER. By Miss BetHam Enwarps. 


. ON BOARD THE ‘BATAVIA.’ By Cuartes W. Woop, F.R.G.S. 
With 7 Illustrations. 


. A BIRTHDAY. By GeorGr CorrERELL, 

. LATIMER’S NOVEL. 

. “THE STUFF THAT DREAMS ARE MADE OF.” 
8. HOW LORD ROLAND MET HIS WIFE. 

. NEW YEAR’S DAY. 


SIXPENCE MONTHLY. 


THE ARGOSY.— "The VILLA GE BLACKSMITH, ‘a 
New Serial Story, Illustrated by W. Small, commences in 
the ARGOSY for JANUARY, now ready. 


TO ON e- SO bw 


“> 
= 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 8 New Burlington Street, W. 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK-ROOM. 


WOOLDRIDGE’S TINCTURE 


FOR 


GOUT, RHEUMATISM, AND NEURALGIA. 


OF ALL CHEMISTS. 





ce LIEBIG 
COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 


OF MEAT, 
*,* Ask for the COMPANY’S Extract, and see that it bears Justus Von 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across the Label. 


COLLINSON AND LOCK’S 
NEW CURTAIN MATERIALS, 


FINE SILK DAMASKS AND BROCADES, BROCATILLES AND 


TAPESTRIES, CRETONNES, CHALLIS, AND CHINTZES 
OF THE FINEST DESIGNS AND COLOURINGS. 


An Immense Choice on View at Reasonable Prices. 














een. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & gong 
a. 


“ Who does not isin : ‘Temple Bar’? 
—John Bull. 





NOTICE. 





TWO NEW SERIAL STORIES :— 


ARMINELL, 


By the AUTHOR of “ JOHN HERRING)" 
“MEHALAH,” &., 


AND 


PAUL’S SISTER, 


By the AUTHOR of “HIS COUSIN 7 ” 
“NEAR NEIGHBOURS,” &c. 


Are commenced in the JANUARY NUMBER of 
THE 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 


“One can never help enjoying ‘Temple 
Bar.’ ”’—Guurdian. 


THIRD EDITION, ready this day. 


MR. FRITH’S FURTHER 
REMINISCENCES. 


(Forming the Third Volume of ‘‘My 
Life and Reminiscences.’’) 
By W. P. FRITH, R.A. 


In demy 8vo, with aie” Index, and Fac-simile, 
S. 











NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES, 
RED TOWERS. By Eleanor C. 


Price, Author of ‘ Alexia,” &c. In 3 vols, 
crown "8yo. 


THAT. UNFORTUNATE MAR- 
RIAGE. By Frances ELEANOR TROLLOPE, 
pe sey of *‘ Black Spirits and White,’’ &c. In3 
vols. crown 8vo. 
“There are some one agen natural characters, 
and the current of interest is calm and pure through- 
out.”—Atheneum, 


A WITCH of the HILLS. By 
FLORENCE WARDEN, Author of “A Dog witha 
Bad Name,’’ &c. In 2 vols, crown 8vo. 

" Distinctly entertaining, —a light, bright, straight- 

forward story.”—Saturday Review. 


FROM MOOR ISLES. Jessie 
ForTHeraitt, Author of “ Kith 2 Kin,” &c, 
In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 





HOS. DE LA RUE & COS LIST. 


Seventeenth Edition, cap. 8vo, cloth, ” extra, 
price 5s; handsomely printed in red and black. 


HIST, LAWS and PRINICIPLES 

of. The Standard Work on Whist. By 
“CAVENDISH.” With an Appendix on American 
eads. 





Third Edition, ¢ <A 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, price 5s; 
handsomely printed in red and black. 
HIST DEVELOPMENTS: 

AMERICAN LEADS and the PLAIN-SUIT 
ECHO. By ‘‘CavEenpIsH.” 


Cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, price 33 6d. 
HORT WHIST, LAWS of, Edited by 


J. L. BaALpwin ; and a TREATISE ON THE GAME, 
by James Cray. 








Fifth Edition, cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, price 33 6d. 


Dr. Pour, F.R.S. An Essay on the Scientific 
and Intellectual Aspects of the Modern Game. 
**Wuist RHYMES,” 


E LA RUEH’S INDELIBLE 
DIARIES, CONDENSED DIARIES, and 

TABLET CALENDARS, for 1889, in great variety, 

may now be had of all Booksellers and Stationers. 

Also, the “ Finger SHarep Draries,’’ in neat cases. 

Wholesale only of the Publishers, 

Tuos. De La RvE & Co., Bunhill Row, Londo, E.C. 











Just published, ~~? ~~ e pp., price 1s; post- 


ACBETH and "LADY MACBETH: 
an Essay. By J. Comyns Carr. 





76 to 80 OXFORD STREET, W. 








Bickers and Son, 1 Leicester Square, W.C, 








HIST, PHILOSOPHY of. By 
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MAGAZINES PUBLISHED BY ELLIOT STOCK. 


Published Monthly, in royal 8vo, tastefully printed on antique paper, 
price Eightpence. No. I. is now ready. 


THE LIBRARY. 
A Magazine of Bibliography and Literature. 
The Organ of the Library Association of the United Kingdom, 


CONTENTS, 
A FORGOTTEN BOOK of TRAVELS. By Austin Dobson. 
‘An ACCOUNT of PROPOSALS made nearly TWO CENTURIES AGO to 
FOUND PUBLIC LIBRARIES. By Wiliam Blades. 
The APPLEDORE PRIVATE PRESS, U.S.A.—I. By A. H. Bullen. 
The — and CLASSIFICATION of FRENCH HISTORY. By 


H. R. Tedde 
SONNET : LANG'S “ MARRIAGE of CUPID and PSYCHE.” By Charles 


Sayle. 
Of LIBRARIANS. —T. By ang Junior. 
The LIBRARY CHRONICLE: — MUSEUM NOTES. — OXFORD NOTES.— 
NEW BOOKS. — JOTTINGS. — PSEUDONYMS.— LIBRARY NOTES and 
NEWS.—LIBRARY CATALOGUES and REPORTS.—RECORD of BIBLIO. 
GRAPHY and LIBRARY LITERATURE. — CORRESPONDENCE (The 
People’s Palace; Walter Besant).—LIBRARY ASSOCIATION RECORD. 


“The LIBRARY” can be obtained of any, Bookseller or Newsagent. Sub- 


cribers desiring to receive ‘‘The LIBRARY ” by post from the Office, can have 
it forwarded, post-free, for one year for Eight Shillings. 





“¢The ANTIQUARY’ of to-day fills the place occupied by ‘ The Gentleman’s 
Magazine’ in the days of our grandfathers,”’—Academy. 


Printed in antique style, published Monthly, price ONE SHILLING. 
THE JANUARY NUMBER COMMENCES A NEW VOLUME. 


THE ANTIQUARY. 
A Magazine Devoted to the Study of the Past. 


ConTENTS. 


RECENT ARCH ZOOLOGICAL DISCOVERIES. By Tatrourp Ety, M.A., F.S.A.. 


The SUN MYTHS of MODERN H&LLAS. By J. THEopore Bent, F.S.A. 

ESSEX in ee By J. A. yg ners F.s.A. 

ANCIENT PERU. y R.S. Mytne, M.A., B.C.L., F.S A. 

KIRTON-IN- LINDSEY: OHURCHWARDENS’ ac JOUNTS, &. By Epwarp 
Peacock, F.S.4 

THOMAS DOGGETT. Bv ©. A. Warp. 

CUSTOMS of YETMINSTER. 

The aANrIQUARY’S NOTE-BOOK.—Notes from Winchester Parish Accounts, 
—The Fountainhall Lag oO. 

ANTIQUARIAN NEW 

MEETINGS of ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETIES.—Tyneside Naturalists’ Field 
Club—Essex Archeological Society—Penzance Nataral History and Anti- 
quarian Society—Fulk-Lore Society. 

REVIEWS, 

CORRESPONDENCE 

The ANTIQUARY EXCHANGE. 





Published Monthly. 
In royal 4to, tastefully printed and fully Illustrated, price 1s. 


THE SCOTTISH ART REVIEW. 


A Monthly Illustrated Journal of the Fine Arts, 
Music, and Literature. 


Contents or JANUARY NUMBER, 


OLD MORALITY. By Epmunp GosseE, 

The ART CONGRESS. By A MemBER. 

ROMAN MODELS. By ARNALDO FeRRAGUTI. With 5 Illustrations by Harrington 
Mann and Arnaldo Ferraguti. 

KAKEMONOS: a Study in Japanese Art. Mrs. Mary REED. 

NOTES on the DECORATIVE ARTS Ex IBITION in EDINBURGH. By 
Francis H. Newsrry. With 4 Illustrations by Robert Little. 

SOME RECENT EFFORTS in DECORATION. By Profe-sor BaLDwin Brown. 
With 4 Illustrations by Mrs. Traquair, A. G. Sinclair, and R. B. Nisbet. 

ETCHING and ETCHINGS. By Frank SHortT. With 2 Illustrations, 

betes: p> Mo -_ LISZT CORRESPUNDENCE.—II. LISZT. By An Op 

AGN 

RANDOM ‘IMPRESSIONS from an AUTHOR’S NOTE-BOOK.—I. ITALY. 

By WILLIAM SHARP, 
PLATES, 


LANDSCAPE—MOONLIGHT. By James Maris. Etching by W1LL1Am Hoe, 
FI —— HEAD. By Grorae CLavsen. Pen-and-Ink Sketch by A. 
OCHE. 


Glasgow: 243 ST. VINCENT STREET. 











Published Monthly, in royal 8vo, tastefully printed on antique paper, prico 6d. 


THE BOOKWORM. 
An Illustrated Magazine of Old-Time Literature. 


ConTENTs oF No. 14, JANUARY, 1889. 


af on a of YESTERDAY and TO-DAY: Mr. B. QUARITCH. With 

‘ortrait. 

BOOK BORROWER 8. 

SWIFTIANA in “The GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE.” 

PUBLISHING in ITALY. 

INKS and PENS in the SIXTEENTH CENTORY. 

ROWLANDSON the CARICATURIST. With 2 Illustrations. 

BOOKS and BINDINGS. 

BENTLEY versus BOYLE. 

A VIEW of the GLOBE. 

LITERARY ANECDOTES A Sopseure. 

HENRY GRATTAN’S LIB 

MISCELLANEA :—The ASYLUM fot GENIUS—ONE CLASS of BOOK-HUNTER 
—The AMERICAN BOOKSELLER—The EARLY FRIENDS and THEIR 
BOOKSELLERS—DAVY’s SYSTEM of DIVINITY—Dr. GIDEON HARVEY 
—POETRY, WHOLESALE or RETAIL—EARLY ITALIAN BOOKS—SALAD 
for the SOCIAL—STEELE’S LADIES’ LIBRARY. 





London: ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





MESSRS. MACMILLAN AND COS. LIST. 


THE AMERICAN 
COMMONWEALTH. 


By JAMES BRYCE, M.P., D.C.L., 
Regius Professor of Civil Law in the University of Oxford, Author of “The 

Holy Roman Empire.’”’ 

Part I.—The NATIONAL GOVERN MENT. 

Part II.—The STATE GOVERNMENTS. 

Part I1I.—The PARTY SYSTEM. 

Part IV.—PUBLIC OPINION. 

Part V.—ILLUSTRATIONS and REFLECTION 3. 

Part VI.—SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS. 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 


The RECLUSE: a Foem. By William 
WorpswortH. Feap. 8vo, 23 6d. 


The COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS of 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. Copyright Edition. With an Introductory 
Essay by JOHN MORLEY, and Portrait. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
This Edition contains, in addition to the Author’s Notes, which are still 
copyright, a hitherto unpublished Poem of about 700 lines. 


Mr. GEORGE MEREDITA’S NEW POEMS. 


A READING of EARTH. By George 


MeEreEp1T#H, Author of *‘ Poems and Lyrics of the Joy of Earth,” “ Ballads 
and Poems of Tragic Life.’”” Extra Feap. 8vo, 5s. 


By the AUTHOR of “A LITTLE PILGRIM in the UNSEEN.” 


The LAND of DARKNESS, along with 


Some Further Chapters in the Experiences of The Little Pilgrim. By the 
Author of “ A Little Pilgrim in the Unseen.’? Crown 8vo, 53. 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED by H. RAILTON and HUGH THOMSON. 


COACHING DAYS and COACHING WAYS. 


By W. Ovurram Tristram. With numerous Illustrations by Herbert Railton 
and Hugh Thomson. Extra Crown dito, 2ls, 

The Times says :—“ The illustrations are wonderfully spirited and true to life. 
pede The humours of the old coaching days are embodied in travellers of various 
types, in coachmen and guards, boots, po-tboys, and chambermai ts.”’ 

‘The Guardian says:—"* The volume is full of interesting recollections of famous 
places and people.” 

The St. James’s Gazette says:—‘* To anybody who cares for the jolly old times, 
or who wishes to gain an insight into them, this beautiful volame will be a most 
welcome present at Christmas or any other time of the year.”” 


With UPWARDS of EIGHTY ILLUSTRATIONS. 


SKETCHES from a TOUR THROUGH 


HOLLAND and GERMANY. By J. P. Manuarry and J. E. RoGers. Illns- 
trated by J. E. Rogers. Extra Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


THOMAS POOLE and HIS FRIENDS. 


By Mrs. SanpForD, With Portrait, 2 vols. Crown 8yo, 15s. 

The Saturday Review says:—‘‘Mrs. Sandford’s description forms a graphic 
outward portraiture of a man to whose noble, menta!, and moral quali ies nearly 
every page of these volumes witnesses, The book is a worthy memorial of a 
genuine English worthy.” 


ESSAYS, THEOLCGICAL and LITERARY. 


By R. H. Hurron, M.A., Author of “‘ Essays on Some of the Motern Guides of 
English Thought in Matters of Faith.”” New Edition, 2 vols. Globe8vo, 63 each. 


The NATIONAL GALLERY, a POPULAR 


HANDBOOK to. By Epwarp T. Cook, witha Preface by Joun Rusxiy, LL.D., 
and Selectious from his Writings. Half-morocco, Crown 8vo, 145. 
*,* Also an Edition on large paper, limited to 250 copies, 2 vols. Svo. 


Mrs. MOLESWORTH’S NEW BOOK for CHILDREN. 


A CHRISTMAS POSY. By Mrs. Moles- 


wortH, Author of “‘ Carrots,” ‘‘ Tell Me a Story,” “* Little Miss Pegzy,” &c. 
With Iilustrations by Walter Crane. Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 
The Saturday Review describes the book a3“ Mrs, Molesworth’s de izhtful budget 


of stories.” 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


No. 351, for JANUARY, pric? ls, contains:— 
1, Maroonep. By W. Clark Russell. Chaps. 7-9. 
2. A PRAcTICAL PHILANTHROPIST AND His Work. By Dr. Knight. 
3. Dr. JouNson’s FAVOURITES. 
4, THE InpIAN In CanapDA. By W. Macdonald Oxley. 
5. A Story or Cu1os. By Miss Hannah Lynch. 
6. THE BLoopy Doctor. By Andrew Lang. 
7. THE PRACTICE OF LETTERS. 
Pe. SHAKESPEARE’ 8 RELIGION AND PoLitics. By Goldwin Smith. 








Profusely Illustrated, price 6d ; . , by p post, 8d. 


The English Llustrated FAagasine 


For JANUARY contains :— 
1. THE VirGIN AND CHILD, AFTER LORENZI D1 CreEpDI. Frontispiece. 
2. THe House oF THE WOLF. By Stanley J. Weyman. 
3. GLImpsEs OF OLD ENGLISH Homes.,—VI. BerkeLry Castie. By Elizabeth 
Balch. With Illustrations. 

4, THe Oup SerGEeant. By Archibald Forbes. 
5. Gwa1ior. By the Hon. Lewis Wingfield. With Illustrations. 
6. Lonpon MopeEts. By Ozcar Wilde. With Illustrations. 
7. Sant’ Inario. By F. Marion Crawford. 
8. Er Cxzrtera. By H. D. Traill. 

A Unique Present.—A Year’s Subscription to THE ENGLISH ILLUS- 
TRATED MAGAZINE. Single Numbers, 6d; by post, 8d. Yearly Subscription, 
6s 6d ; or if by post, 8s 6d, ites 


*,* Messrs, MACMILLAN and CO,’S CATALOGUE of peees suitable for 
PRIZES and PRESENTATION is NOW READY 


MACMILLAN and CO., Bedford Street, London, W.C. 
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MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR J. 8. BLACKIE. 


SCOTTISH SONG: 


Its Wealth, Wisdom, and Social Significance. 
By JOHN STUART BLACKIE, 


Emeritus Professor of Greek in the University of Edisbargh, Axthor of “ Lays 
and Legends of Ancient Greece,” &c. 
Crown vo, with Music, 7s 6d. 
NEW NOVEL BY L. B. WALFORD. 
This day is published. 


A STIFF-NECKED 
GENERATION. 


By L. B. WALFORD, 


Author of “Troublesome Danghters,” “Mr. Smith: a Part of his Life,” 
* Pautine,” “ Cousins,” “The Biby’s Grandmother,” &c. 


3 vols. post 8vo, 253 61. 





WORKS OF THE LATE MR. LAURENCE OLIPHANT. 


PICCADILLY: a Fragment of Contemporary 
Biography. With 8 Illustrations by Richard Doyle. Eighth Edition, 43 64 ; 
Cheap Edition, in paper cover, 2s 6d. 


EPISODES in a LIFE of ADVENTURE; or, Moss 
from a Rolling Stone. Fourth Edition, post 8vo, 6s. 
ALTIORA PETO. Illustrated Edition, crown 8vo, 
cloth, 63; Cheap Edition, in paper cover, 2s 6d. 
TRAITS and TRAVESTIES: Social and Political. 
‘ost 8vo, 103 64, 
The LAND of GILEAD. With Excursions in the 
Lebanon. With Illustrations and Maps, demy 8vo, 21s. 
The LAND of KHEMI. Post 8vo, with Illustrations, 
is 6d. 
MASOLLAM: a Problem of the Period. A Novel. 


3 vols. post 8vo, 25s 6d. 


SCIENTIFIC RELIGION ; or, Higher Possibilities 
A fe = oo through the Operation of Natural Forces, Second 
dition, 8ve, 163. 


SYMPNEUMATA; or, Evolutionary Functions now 


Active in Man, Elited by LavrENCE OLIPHANT. Post 8y0, 10s 64, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





NOTICE.—Now ready, handsomely bound in green cloth, gilt lettering and 
edges, uniform with previous Volume:, price Two Guineas. 
es ee F ATR A LBU M. 

f TWENTIETH SERIES, 18338. 


Containing the whole of the Portraits issued during the year, together with 
the letterpress notices thereto relating, by JeHu JunroR, and also the special 
Double-Page Cartoon of “The Winning Post.” 


London: Vanity Fair Office, 12 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden. 
And may be had from all the best Booksellers, 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY. 
ADMISSION FREE, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, WCC. 
(About 26 doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 








ON VIEW DAILY, 10 to 6. 
The GREAT MASTERS, Botticelli, Lorenzo di Credi, Francia, Michael Angelo, 


Rattaelle, Titian, Da Vinci, Coregzio, Rembrandt, Van Dyke, Murillo, &c., RE- | 


PRODUCED in AUTOTYPE Permanent Photography, from the grand works in 
the Louvre, Hermitage, Uffizi, Madrid, Sistine Chapel, the National Gallery, 
London ; the Royal Collections at Windsor and Buckingham Palace, 

The various Galleries have separate Aibums, easily looked over, and of great 
interest to lovers of Art. Visitors are quite welcome to come and study them, 
and they will not be solicited to make purchases, 

For full particulars, see the AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 186 pp., 
free per post for 6d. 


Oo L D PAS Bal “Se 
TEN ETCHINGS 
,BY 
iO. MERYON. 
Reproduced on Copper by the Auto-Gravure Process, and accompanied with 
PREFACE AND ILLUSTRATIVE NOTES 
By STOPFORD A. BROOKE, M.A. 


The Plates are attached, by the upper edge, to Whatman Paper cut-out Mounts, 
and enclosed in an elegant Portfolio. Price Taree Guineas, 


FREE BY POST. 


“ AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educational Art.’’ A Pamphlet, 49 pp. Con- | 


taining a Description of Autotype, suggestions for Decorating the Home with 
appropriate Pictures, short lists of Autotypes of the most celebrated Works, 
With 4 Illustrations of Frames and Mouldings. Press notices, &c. 
T HE AUTO TYP Ss 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
(About 20 doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 





ESIDENTIAL FLAT, overlooking Lincoln’s Inn Fields.— 


To be LET, in a new building, and fitted with every convenience, SIX well- 
lighted ROOMS, exceedingly quiet, and suitable for a Professional Gentleman, 
or any one studying. Close to the Royal Courts of Justice. Rent, £90 per 
annum.—Apply, on the premises, to the ATTENDANT, 3 and 4 Lincoln’s lon 
Fields; or to the MANAGER, iu the Hall of 63 and 64 Chancery Lane, W.C. 


4 





COMPANY,| 


$$ 


NOTICE.—NEW STORY. 
The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for JANUARY 


contains the Commencement of a New Serial Story, entitled 
“ The COUNTY,” by a New Writer. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 





Now ready (Sixpence), New Series, No. 67, 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for JANUARY, 


containing “The COUNTY,” Chaps. 13—“IN a BURMESB 
PRISON” —“ WITH a COUKAlTOO”—* FUNERAL MARCH” 
—‘The FIRST and LAST PREACHER cf URORA”—“ PIOR. 
WICK”—‘ The GROCER’S WAR”—* LOVE and PITY”’—And 
“ FRENCH JANET,” Chaps. 13 15. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 
FOR JANUARY. 
Edited by FRANK HARRIS. 
War. By General Viscount Wolseley. 
Tue Eruics OF CanNIBALISM. By H. H. Johnston. 
Victor Huco: Toure ta Lyre.—I. By A. C. Swinburne, 
PEN, PENCIL, AND Poison: A Stupy. By Oscar Wilde. 
ELIZABETHAN AND VICTORIAN Poetry, By J. A. Symond;, 
Tue Screntiric Bass or Optimism. By W. H. Mallock. 
Tssen’s Socrat Dramas. By Elmund Gosse, 
A Visit To Boxwara. By the Hon. George Curzon, M P, 
THE Fotvure or AGNosticismM. By Frederic Hirrison. 





CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited. 


PEECH STUDIES. Including “ Excelsior” and “ Hamlet’s 
. Soliloquy.” With Portrait. Dedicated tu Sir Morell Mackenzie. By 
Epwin Drew. One Shilling. 

TRICKS with CARDS, SLEIGHT of HAND, CONJURING, 
MAGIO, and MYSTERY. With Diagrams. By Cuar.tes Ginpert. One Shilling, 
“The directions are clear and simple, the illustrations useful.’’—Sut. Revisw. 

FIREWORKS and CHEMICAL SURPRISES. 
GILBERT. One Shilling. 

‘Comprises directions for several pretty experiment:, quite within the 
means and powers of every careful schoolboy.’’—Saturday Review. 


Drawn and Son, Debrett’s Offica, 1604 Fleet Street, E.C. 


LLEWELYN DAVIES BIRTHDAY-BOOK. 
oi HOUGHTS for EVERY DA Y.” 
A few copies now remain, cloth, 4s 6d ; French morocco, 53 6d. Postage, 
3d.—Can be had only of EDILORS, Southover House, Worthing. 


By Cuartes 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 

P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 
WILLIAM STRERT, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 
in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
PERIODLCALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application. 


NEW YEAR’S GIFTS. 
Published this day. 
A CATALOGUE 


OF 
TANDARD and POPULAR WORKS 
for the LIBRARY or PRESENTATION, 
Including Books suitable for School and College Prizes, 
Also many Fine and Sumptuous Works, 
All newly bound in calf or moro.co of the highest quality. 
Post-free on application to 


H. SOTHERAN AN D 
| 136 STRAND, W.C.; and 36 PICCADILLY, W. 


| 


| | RUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
| HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS. oe swe nee 9,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID ... ws sve we nee: 19,000,000 


THE DIAMOND MARK. 
To secure the best Hurgarian Aperient Water, 
DEMAND THE DIAMOND MARK, 
| and insist upon receiving the HUNGARIAN APERIENT WATER 
| sold by the 
| APOLLINARIS COMPANY (LIMITED), LONDON. 


Of all Druggists and Mineral Water Dealers. 











Cc O., 














| 

| satis 

| OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS. — Coveus, 
| 





InFLUENZA.—-The soothing properties of these medicaments render them 
well worthy of trial in all diseas-s of the respiratory organs. Im common colds 
| and influenza the Pills taken internally, and the Ointment rubbed over the chest 
and throat, are exceedingly efficacious. When influenza is epidemic, this treat- 
ment is the easiest, safest, and surest. Holloway’s Pillspurify the blood, remove 
all obstacles to its free circulation through the lungs, relieve the engorged air- 
tubes, and render respiration free, without reducing the strength, irritating the 
nerves, or depressing the spirits; such are the ready means of escaping from 
suffering when afflicted with colds, coughs, bronchitis, and other chest complaints, 
by which the health of so mony is serious'y and permanently injured in most 
countries, 
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STANDARD BOOKS 


FOR THE LIBRARY. 








By Lord MACAULAY. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the ACCES- 


SION of JAMES the SECOND, 


STUDENT’S EDITION, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s, 
PEOPLE'S EDITION, 4 vols. crown 8vo, 16s. 
CABINET EDITION, 8 vols. crown 8vv, 48s, 
LIBRARY EDITION, 5 vols. 8vo, £4. 


CRITICAL and HISTORICAL 


STUDENT'S EDITION, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 63. 
PEOPLE’S EDITION, 2 vols, crown 8vo, 83. 
CABINET EDITION, 4 vols. crown 8vo, 24s. 
LIBRARY EDITION, 3 vols. 8vo, 363, 


CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 
With LAYS of ANCIENT ROME. Complete in 1 vol. 
AUTHORISED EDITION, crown 8vo, 2s 6d; or 3s 61, gilt edges. 
POPULAR EDITION, crown 8vo, 23 6d. 


‘ , 
LAYS of ANCIENT ROME. 

lilustrated by G. Scharf, fcap. 4to, 10s 6:1. 

Illustrated by G. Scharf, POPULAR EDITION, feap. 4to, 6d, swd. ; 

BIJOU EDITION, 18mo, 2s 64, gilt top. 
Illustrated by J. R. Weguelin, crown 8vo, 3s 6d, cloth extra, gilt edges, 
CABINE? EDITION, post Svo, 3s 6d. 
ar ieee EDITION, feap, 8vo, 1s, sewed; 1s 6d, cloth ; or 2s 6d, gilt 
edges, 


COMPLETE WORKS of LORD MACAULAY. 


LIBRARY EDITION, 8 vols, 8vo, £5 53. 
CABINET EDITION, 16 vols. post 8vo, £4 63, 


By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall of 


Wolsey to the Defeat. of the Spanish Armada, 
CABINET EDITION, 18 vols. crown 8vo, £3 12s, 
POPULAR EDITION, 1? vols. crown 8vo, £2 2s. 


The ENGLISH in IRELAND during the 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 3 vols. crown 8yo, 18s, 


SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. 


4 vols, crown 8yo, 243. 


CAISAR: a Sketch. 
OCEANA; or, England and her Colonies. 


With 9 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 2s, boards; 23 61, cloth. 


The ENGLISH in the WEST INDIES; or, 


the Bow of Ulysses. With 9 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 2s, boards ; 23 6d, cloth. 


THOMAS CARLYLE: a History of his Life. 


Vols. I. and II., 1795-1835. 8vo, 323. 
Vols, III, and IV., 1834-1881. 8vo, 32s, 


ESSAYS. 


1s, cloth, 








Crown 8vo, 6s. 





By WILLIAM E. H. LECKY. 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND in the 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 8vo. Vols. I. and II., 1700-1769, 36s, Vols, 
III, and IV., 1760-1784, 36s. Vols. V. and VI., 1784-1793, 36s. 


HISTORY of EUROPEAN MORALS, as 


Augustus to Charlemagne, 2 vols. crown 8yo, 16s. 


HISTORY of the RISE and INFLUENCE of 
the SPIRIT of RATIONALISM in EUROPE, 2 vols. crowa 8v0, 16s, 
By Lord FARNBOROUGH. 

CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY 


1760-1870. 





of 


S vols, 


The 
ENGLAND since the ACCESSION of GEORGE III. 
crown 8yo, 18s, 





By SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Accession 


of James I. to the Outbreak of the Civil War, 1603-1642, Cabinet Edition, 
thoroughly Revised. 10 vols, crown Svo, price 6s each, 


A HISTORY of the GREAT CIVIL WAR, 


1642-1649, 3 vols, Vol. I., 1642-1644. With 24 Maps, 8vo, 2ls. Vol. II. 
(in the press), 


By HENRY C. ADAMS. 
PUBLIC DEBTS: an Essay on the Science 


of Finance, By Henry C. Apams, Ph.D. 8vo, 12s 6d. 








|By the Very Rev. CHARLES MERIVALE, 


D.D., Dean of Ely. 
HISTORY of the ROMANS under the 


EMPIRE, 8 vols, post 8vo, 48s. 


The FALL of the ROMAN REPUBLIC: a 


Short History of the Last Century of the Commonwealth. 12mo, 7s 6d. 


GENERAL HISTORY of ROME, from 


B.C. 753 to A.D. 476. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The GREVILLE MEMOIRS. 
A JOURNAL of the REIGNS of KING 


GEORGE 1V., KING WILLIAM IV., and QUEEN VICTORIA. By the 
late CHARLES G. F. GREVILLE, Esq. , Clerk of the Council to thoze Sovereigns, 
Edited by Henry Reeve, C.B., D.C.L. Cabinet Edition, 8 vols, crown Svo, 
63s each, 








By T. HILL GREEN. 
The WORKS of THOMAS HILL GREEN, 


late Fellow of Balliol College, and Whyte’s Professor of Moral Philosophy in 
the University of Oxford. Edited by R. L. Netriesurp, Fellow of Balliol 
College, Oxford. 3vols. Vols. I. and I1., PHILUSOPHICAL WORKS, 16s 
each, Vol. IfI., MISCELLANIES, with Memoir and Index. 8yo, 21s, 





By HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE. 
HISTORY of CIVILISATION in ENGLAND 


and FRANCE, SPAIN and SCOTLAND. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 24s, 


By P. M. ROGET, M.D. 
THESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS and 


PHRASES, Classified and Arranged so as to Facilitate the Expression of 
Ideas and Assist in Literary Composition. Recomposed throughout, Enlarged 
and Improved, partly from the Author’s Notes, and with a full Index, by 
the Author’s Son, Joon Lewis Rocet. Crown 8yo, 10s 6d. 


By JOHN STUART MILL. 
PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


LIBRARY EDITION, 2 vols. 8vo, 30s, 
PEOPLE’S EDITION, crown 8vo, 5:, 


A SYSTEM of LOGIC, Ratiocinative and 








Inductive. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
ON LIBERTY. Crown 8vo,1s4d.| NATURE, the UTILITY of 
RELIGION, and THEISM. Three 
ON REPRESENTATIVE Essays. 8v0, 5s. 


EXAMINATION of Sir 
| WILLIAM HAMILTON’S PHILO- 
SOPHY. 8vo, price 16s, 


By the Rev. W. J. CONYBEARE and 
Dean HOWSON. 
The LIFE and EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. 


LIBRARY — With Maps, Plans, and Woodcuts, 2 vols. square 
crown 8vo, 
STUDENT'S EDITION. With 46 Illustrations and Maps, crown 8vo, 6s. 


By Professor HEINRICH EWALD 
The HISTORY of ISRAEL. Translated from 


the German. 8 vols. 8vo. Vols. I. and II.,24:; Vols. III, and IV., 21s; Vol. 
V., 18s; Vol. VI., 163 ; Vol. VII., 2ls: Vol. VIII., 183. 
By the Rev. ALFRED EDERSHEIM, D.D. 
The LIFE and TIMES of JESUS the 


MESSIAH, 2 vols. 8vo, 243, 


By Right Rev. E. HAROLD BROWNE, D.D., 


Bishop of Winchester. 


An EXPOSITION of the XX XIX. ARTICLES, 


Historical and Doctrinal. 8vo, 16s. 


By C. J. ELLICOTT, D.D., 


Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 
A CRITICAL and GRAMMATICAL COM- 
MENTARY on ST. PAUL’S EPISTLES. 8yvo. 
I. CORINTHIANS. PASTORAL EPISTLES. 103 6d. ° 
GALATIANS. “8s Gd. PHILIPPIANS, COLOSSIANS, 


and PHILEMON, 1¢s 6d. 
EPHESIANS. 8s 6d. | THESSALONIANS. 7s 6d. 


GOVERNMENT. Crown 8vo, 23. 
UTILITARIANISM. §8yo, 5s. 
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In 1 vol. royal 8vo, handsomely bound, 25s. 


The ALPS. By Professor F. Umiaurt, Ph.D; 
With 31 yull Ege Plates, 80 smaller Wood-Engravings in Text, a General 
and a Geological Map of the Entire Range of the Alps. 

‘** No writer has made a more complete and more systematic study of the Alps 
than Pro*essor Umlanft......I¢ deals not only with the topograph of the entire 
range, bu. gives a clear account of the leading features—scientific, historical, and 


ethnological. The maps are clear and carefully exact, and the numerous illus. - 


trations give the stay-at-home good reason for railing at the weather or the busi- 
ness which prevents him from comparing them with the facts of nature,”’—St. 
James’s Gazette. 

Elzevir 8vo, parchment or cloth, 6s; vellum, 7s 6d. 


SARTOR RESARTUS. By THomAS CARLYLE. 


With Miniature Portrait etched by Leopold Lowenstam. 


(PaRcHMENT LIBRARY. 
“Lovers of pretty books will wel it.”’—Ath 
“This is the edition for the book-lover.’’—Scotsman, 
“ Admirers of Oarlyle can desire no better present.”’—John Bull. 
** A beautiful etching of the best-known portrait of Carlyle is prefixed,”"—Pall 


Mall Gazette. 
Demy 8vo, 14s, 


MENTAL EVOLUTION in MAN. Origin 
of Human Faculty. By Georce Jouw Romanes, LL.D., F.R.S. 
2 vols. demy 8vo, with Map, 32s. 
of 


A PERSONAL NARRATIVE the 


EUPHRATES EXPEDITION. By Witiiam Francis Ainsworts, Surgeon 
and Geologist to the Expedition. 

“His pages are.crammed with recondite learning, he has ransacked the annals 
of the ancients and the researches of the moderns; and as a repertory of facts 
and opinions connected with the cities, rivers, mountains, and mines, the history 
and religions of Mesopotamia and the surrounding districts, his work deserves a 
werg in all geographical libraries......The opening of the Karun River gives the 

ook a special interest at the present moment, and it will do good service if it 
e importance of the Euphrates Valley route to 





attracts public attention to 
India.” —St. James's Gazette. 
Demy 8vo, with Map, 15s. 


INDIA. By Sir Jonny Srracuey, G.C.S.I. 


“Tt forms the most trustworthy record which has yet been given to the public 
of the momentons administrative changes by which the old India of the Company 
has been silently, skilfully, and securely remodelled into the new India of the 
Queen.’’—Academy, 

Demy 8vo, with Portrait and Fac-simile, 16s. 


A MEMOIR of HENRY BRADSHAW, 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, and University Librarian. By G. W. 
ProTHERO, Fellow and Tutor of King’s College, Cambridge. 

“Excellent memoir......Mr. Bradshaw was a great librarian, a great book-hunter, 

a great fountain of knowledge for the use of other people.”—Daily News, 

With Portrait, large crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


LIFE of LAMARTINE. By Lady Maraarzr 


DomvILe. 

“*In handling the véry abundant materials at her disposal, she has set before 
us, in an easy flowing narrative, a Lamartine whom it is impossible not to like, 
to sympathise with, and almost to admire.’’—Standard, 

‘A very well-written history, rather of the poet’s actual life in the bi phical 
sence than of his works in the critical ; though, of course, this latter subject is not 
entirely ignored.”—Atheneum, 

Crown 8vo, 63. 


LIFE of ST. JEROME. By Mrs. Cuartss 


Manrin. 

“Tn aclear, vigorous style, and ina spirit of Christian hero-worship, Mrs. Charles 
Martin has written an admirable popular sketch of the ‘Life of Jerome,’ The 
saint’s hist is eminently worthy of study, both for its intrinsic interest, which 
is almost of the romantic sort, for its bearing on the condition of the Church and 
of Society in the Fourth Century, and for its enormous influence on the future 
character of Roman Christianity.”"—Scotsman. 

By RicHarp 


Feap. 8vo, 1s 6d. 

PARSIFAL: a Festival Play. 

Waener. A Study by ALFRED Gurvey,’M.A., Vicar of St. Barnabas’, Pimlico, 
Demy 8vo, 12s, 

The DIVINE UNITY and TRINITY: 


Essays on God and on His Relation to the Universe and to Man. By HERBERT 
H, JEAFFRESON, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The TRUE LIFE, and other Sermons, 
RoseErt Eyton, Rector of Upper Chelsea, Prebeadary of St. Paul’s, &c, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


EVERY-DAY COUNSELS. 
Dawson, M.A. Edited by Grorae St. Crarr, F.G.8. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 


PAN-ANGLICANISM: WHAT IS IT? or, 
the Church of the Reconciliation. By Rev. Morris FuLiER, M.A., Rector 
of Ryburgh, Author of “‘ Our Established Church,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, 1s 6d. 


The CHURCH of ENGLAND: an Historical 
Sketch. By Onan.es E. Savery, M.S.A. 
F ox A summary, succinct yet clear, of the history of the English Church.”—Morning 
‘Ost. 
“We do not know of another that contains so much information on the sub- 
ject in so small a compass as does this little book.”—Western Morning News, 


By the late ROWLAND WILLIAMS, D.D. 


PSALMS, LITANIES, COUNSELS, and 
COLLECTS for DEVOUT PERSONS, Edited by his Winow. Popular 


STRAY THOUGHTS COLLECTED from 


his WRITINGS. Edited by his Wipow. 3s 6d. 


By GEORGE 





Elzevir 8vo, cloth extra, gilt tops, 5s. 


IN VINCULIS. By Witrrip Scawen Buunz, 


= Portrait of the Author in Prison Clothes, etched by Leopold Lowen. 
m. 
Demy 8vo, 16s. 


TWO CENTURIES of IRISH HISTORY, 


1691-1870. By W. K. Sutzivan, GzorGe Sicersoy, J. H. Bripexs, Lord 
Epmonp Fitzmaurice, James R. THURSFIELD, and G P. MacDoyyet, 
Edited by James Bryce, M.P., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. si 
** The whole volume is among the most important and interesting contrib 
- Lia Irish history which have appeared in recent years.”—St. Jeti 
a Ce 
“ Singularly free from bias, prejudice, and party spirit.”—Atheneum. 


SECOND EDITION, 


INCIDENTS of COERCION. A Journal of 


Visits to Ireland in 1882 and 1888. By the Right Hon. G. SHaw Lerevre, 
M.P. Cloth, 1s 6d; paper covers, 1s. 

**We hope that the work will have a very wide circulation......Mr. Blunt’s 
memorandum on his prison treatment in Galway is, we are glad to see, printed 
as an _ to Mr. Shaw Lefevre’s admirable and most valuable book.’’== 
Daily News. . 

Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 


The REMEDY for LANDLORDISM;; or, Free: 


Land Tenure with an Imperial Land Fund, and Provincial Government. 
Crown 8yo, 6s, 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. By Sir Pau 


Maenvs. [Epvucation Lisrary, 
** A most instructive and interesting book......The many who are interested in 
this great and pressing problem will find in this volume, if not a full means of 
arriving at its solution, certainly practical proposals of the utmost value and 
importance.” —Scotsman. 


The DISTRIBUTION of WEALTH. 


CAPITAL and WAGES. By Franots Minton, 
Vicar of Middlewich. Demy 8vo, lis. ; ee : 
**We are bound to admire his perfect candour and earnestness, and to commend. 
the ability with which he handles his subjects. The book is one which students 
of economics should by no means neglect.”—Glasgow Herald. — 


Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 


The ECONOMIC CRISIS. 
FrewEv, B.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. 
** An interesting book on some highly important questions.” —Morning Post. 
“A plain, useful contribution to the discussion of a most urgent and important 
question.”’"—Daily Telegraph. : 
‘*So brightly written as to be of interest to the general public,”—Saturday 


Review, 
Large crown 8vo, 8s 6d. 


NATURE and MAN: Essays, Scientific and 


Philosophical. By the late Witt1aM BeNsamin OaRPENTER, M.D., F.RS. 
With an Introductory Memoir by J. Estiix Carpenter, M.A., and a Portrait. 
“Mr. Estlin Carpenter’s memoir of his father is just what such a memoir should 
be,—a simple record of a life, uneventful in itself, whose interest for us lies mai 
in the nature of the intellectual task, so early undertaken, so strenuously carrie 
on, 80 ampiy and nobly accomplished, to which it was devoted.”’—Spectator. 


Sir JOHN LUBBOCK’S NEW WORK. 


ON the SENSES, INSTINCTS, and INTEL- 


LIGENCE of ANIMALS. With Special Reference to Insects. By Sir Joun 
Lussock, Bart., M.P. With 100 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 5s. 
[INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 

** The work may be regarded as a sister-volume to the ‘ Ants, Bees, and Wasps,’ 
in the same Scientific Series, Its scope, however, is wider ; and, in consequence, 
its subject-matter is calculated to be of even more interest to the general public. 
saecte One of the most instructive and entertaining of the works which have been 
produced even by Sir John Lubbock.”—Nature, 


By Moreton 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 


CROSS LIGHTS. Contents:—The Study of 


Classical Archeology.—Macpherson’s ‘ Ossian.”"—-Wordsworth’s Successor.— 
A Littérateur of the Eighteenth Century.—Logic and Language.—Shake- 
speare on the Stage. 

Delightful essays...... Will be read with a great deal of pleasure.” —Scotsman. 


Small crown 8vo, 5s. 


A MODERN FAUST, and other Poems. 
By the Hon. Ropen Nort. With Portraits and Frontispiece. 


“Thought and strong feeling have gone to the making of the work, which is 
always impressive and forcible in matter and in diction.’’—Scotsman. 


Small crown 8vo, 5s. 


SEMBLANCE, and other Poems. 


T. LustTEeD. 


By Cuar.Es 


Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 

FIBULA. By the Hon. Stepnen CoLerince, 
Author of ‘ Demetrius,”’ 

Small crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


GORDON: an Our-Day Idyll. 


Morison, Author of “ The Purpose of the Ages,”’ &c. 


By JEANIE 


Small crown 8vo, 4s. 


VISIONS of the NIGHT 


Song. By Wi1u14mM Henry SEAL. 


in Ballad and 
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